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Parker quality is best expressed in the Parker “‘51’’ pen. This 
is the pen that “writes dry with wet ink”. . . with Parker 
**51” Ink that dries as it writes. This is the pen with the 
costly Osmiridium tip . . . smooth as silk, silent as a 
shadow. The world’s “‘most wanted” pen is made to 
standards of precision and beauty never before at- 
tained in writing instruments. Before long, you'll 

find a “51” of your own, for more are on the way 

to dealers now. So see your Parker dealer 

soon and ask for a Parker ‘‘51.” 


The Parker Pen Company, ‘ 
Janesville, Wis. and Toronto, Can. } 
é, : “a Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Os 
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An inside look at labor unions, 


how they are set up and how they are run 


The State of the 


F you joined a labor union today, you would become part 
| of the largest organized group in the United States. 

The wartime boom in employment also boomed union 
membership. It rocketed to the all-time peak of approxi- 
mately 14,500,000 persons. One out of three non-agricultural 
workers holds a union card today. After World War I, the 
figure was one out of seven, 

The Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (CIO) met in Washington recently. The mem- 
bers of the board were sharply aware of what happened to 
labor union strength after the last war. After reaching a peak 
of 5,000,000 in 1920, union membership dropped rapidly 
before an onslaught of anti-union feeling that had infil- 
trated the nation. The CIO Executive Board undoubtedly 
asked itself: “Will it happen again?” That is one of the most 
important questions facing labor today. 

If you are a senior and plan to go to work after your 
graduation in June, you are likely to be asked to join a labor 
union. But how much do you know about them? You may be 
worried by charges that racketeers control unions, that there 
is racial discrimination in unions, that you would have to 
pay exorbitant dues and initiation fees. 

How true are these accusations? Let us have a look at the 
“inner works” of labor unions. Let us see how they are set 
up and how they are run. 

There is no average or typical union organization, just as 
there is no average or typical American business organization. 


Harris-Ewing 
ClO and AFL HEADS William.Green, AFL president (left), meets 
with Philip Murray, CIO president (right). Eric Johnston, 
dent U. S. Chamber of Commerce is in center between rival leaders. 
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We can draw a broad picture, however, of the 60,000 local 
unions that exist today and their 300,000 officials. 

Most of these local unions are geared to national organiza- 
tions. These in turn are affiliated with the CIO or AFL, or 
are independent. Now that their wartime truce has been 
called off, competition between the CIO and the American 
Federation of Labor (AFL) to win unions into their rival 
camps will be stiffer than ever. The AFL hopes to make 
deep inroads on the 6,000,000 membership of the CIO. Its 
own ranks include about 7,000,000 workers. 

These two federations of national unions have been bitter 
rivals since 1935. In that year, a number of unions split from 
the AFL and formed the CIO. Both groups, however, are 
organized along much the same lines. Both are loose associa- 
tions of individual unions — 105 in the AFL, 40 in the CIO. 

Individual unions are self-governing. They have their own 
constitutions, elect their own officers, charter local units. 

There is one important difference between the two organi- 
zations. The AFL is in general made up of craft unions. The 
CIO is composed of industrial unions. Ranging from the 
American Federation of Teachers to the Hodcarriers union, 
the AFL craft unions include workers who use the same skill 
and perform a particular type of work. 

Industrial unions, on the other hand, include all the work- 
ers in any single industry, regardless of the type of work 
they do. The United Automobile Workers is an example. 


Pictograph for Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
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Outside both the CIO and AFL are about 32 independent 
national labor unions, with a total membership of about 
1,500,000. Most important are the four Railroad Brother- 
hoods, which have about 425,000 members. 

The function of every union is the same —to negotiate 
with employers to set wages, hours, and other working con- 
ditions. There is much more in the new contract signed by 
General Motors and the UAW than the details of the 18%- 
cents-an-hour wage increase. It tells what the shop steward 
does when a worker has a grievance. It gives the details on 
vacations and illness. It provides for the checkoff of dues — 
union dues of workers are deducted from their pay checks 
by the employer. This keeps members from falling behind 
in their dues and maintains the union’s financial strength. 


“Closed” and “Union” Shops 


Some unidns have “closed shop” agreements, where work- 
ers cannot be hired unless they are already members of the 
union. There are also “union shops,” where you must be- 
come a union member within a certain time after you are 
hired. 

You can see, then, that you may have no choice about 
joining the union if you want a job. But in certain craft 
unions you may not find the door wide open. Some unions of 
highly skilled craftsmen have initiation fees that run into 
hundreds of dollars. They may also keep out new members 
by restricting membership or limiting the number of appren- 
tices. There are also unions where persons are refused mem- 
bership because of race or Color. 

This is far from the general rule. A recent survey of all its 
affiliated unions by the CIO disclosed that all but one pro- 
vided that there be no restrictions on admission because of 
race, color, sex, or creed, 

According to this CIO survey, union members have equal 
voting rights. Monthly dues vary from $1 to $5, with most 
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workers paying $1.50 or less. Initiation fees range from $2 
to $10, with most unions charging under $5. 

How about democracy in unions? The CIO constitution 
provides for democratic unions. But the CIO admits that its 
unions are not perfect. Economic Outlook, a CIO publica- 
tion, states: “You can’t compel people to participate actively 
in their own organizations, and protect their own demo- 
cratic interests.” 

Mark Starr, Educational Director of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union (AFL), goes even further 
in discussing labor leaders who suppress the democratic 
rights of rank-and-file members. In the November, 1945, 
issue of Forum he wrote that “The AFL has not been vigilant 
enough in safeguarding its reputation by withdrawal of 
charters from unions dominated by such individuals. . . .” 

Racketeering and abuse of individual rights occur in some 
unions. But most investigators point out that such charges 
should not be made of labor organizations as a whole. {hey 
also point out that you cannot pigeon-hole labor leaders. 
When you take a close look at the 200 most powerful leaders, 
you find that they have varied backgrounds, and diflerent 
methods of tackling their problems. 

There are many differences, for instance, between James 
Carey, secretary of the CIO, and William L. Hutcheson, 
president of the AFL Carpenters union. Carey is 34 years 
old, a New Deal Democrat, and a Catholic. Hutcheson is 71. 
a conservative Republican, and a Protestant. 

Figures on more than 200 top-flight AFL and CIO leaders 
were compiled last summer by C. Wright Mills, Associate 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Maryland. tie 
found that 82 per cent of the officials were born in the 
United States, with about the same percentage in the AFL 
and CIO. Most CIO leaders are between 30 and 39 years 
old, while AFL leaders are in the 50 to 59 bracket. Tweuty- 
nine per cent of the CIO men had college educations com 
pared to 13 per cent for the AFL. Their salaries varied from 
$4,000 to $30,000 a year, with the average pay being $9,640. 


Unions and National Politics 


As for their politics, 56 per cent were Democrats and 15 
per cent were Republicans. The rest were “independent’ or 
scattered among the American Labor, Socialist, and “some 
other third party.” 

As a union member, however, there would be no com- 
pulsion on you to vote as your leaders do. And unlike labor 
in most European countries, American unions have not been 
interested in building up their own political party. 

A nation-wide survey of factory employees was recently 
taken for Factory magazine by Opinion Research Corp. of 
Princeton, N. J. The survey disclosed that only 10 per cent 
of the workers favored a “labor party.” Another 33 per cent 
felt that unions should work with the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, while 47 per cent believed that unions should 
stay out of politics altogether. 

Nevertheless, the CIO is going in for politics in a big 
way. Through its Political Action Committee, set up in 1943, 
intensive campaigns are carried on to inform CIO members 
on important issues and to get them to express their opinions 
at the polls. Like the AFL, however, the CIO is not inter- 
ested in a Labor party, Both still officially follow the formula 
laid down by Samuel Gompers, AFL founder, in 1886: 
“Reward your friends and punish your enemies.” 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


weather but nobody does anything about it. The fact 
is, of course, that a good deal is done about the 
weather. 

An accurate knowledge of climate and weather is in- 
dispensable. Even the yearly fluctuations in weather have 
a great influence on man’s livelihood. 

No matter.what a man’s occupation is — farmer, aviator, 
engineer, industrialist, laborer, merchant, clerk—he daily 
takes a keen interest in the weather. 


Mv: TWAIN once said that everybody talks about the 


Long Range Forecasts 


In 1890, an Act of Congress created the Weather Bureau 
under the Department of Agriculture and made it responsible 
for the general weather service to the nation. Later the 
Bureau’s responsibilities were extended until its service 
now applies to civil aeronautics, as well as to general agri- 
culture, commerce and transportation. In 1940, the Weather 
Bureau was transferred to the Department of Commerce. 
But this change has not modified in any way the Bureau's 
service. 

The general science of weather and climate is called 
meteorology. The nation’s meteorological service is organized 
with two general objectives. The daily weather service 
collects and publishes reports of present weather and 
prepares forecasts of weather expected in the immediate 
future, The climatology service summarizes weather data 
and publishes descriptions of the normal atmospheric con- 
ditions for a locality or a region for the past month, year, 
or even decade 


Harris-Ewing 
Francis W. Reichelderfer is chief of U. $. Weather Bu- 
reau. Bureau, created 1890, has 315 offices in the U. S. 
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The national weather 
service is based on 
widespread weather ob- 
servations made at the 
same time at fixed hours 
and reported by wire or 
radig to collecting cen- 


ters, where this data is 1 €€ 4.0n8 
collated and analyzed. Woman weather observer goes 


aloft to adjust an instrument. 
This information is 


plotted on charts in order to picture the distribution of 
weather conditions over the continent or the hemisphere. The 
daily weather map of the United States was first published 
by the Government in 1871. This has been steadily improved 
to reveal the total weather pattern more clearly and accu- 
rately. 


Weather Data Used Even in Advertising 


The uses of weather information are innumerable. Flight 
planning in aviation would be impossible without it. In 
agriculture it bears upon plowing, planting, harvesting, 
marketing, and the preparation of Government crop esti- 
mates. In industry, it provides guidance in sales planning, 
advertising, shipping, and the protection of perishables. In 
engineering, advance weather information is indispensable 
in heating, air-conditioning, and electric power production. 

Transportation and large-scale utilities are dependent 
upon this service for the maintenance of travel and bus 
schedules, protection of highways from flood waters, the 
organization of snow-removal crews. Weather information 
is vital in military operations, The Army and the Navy 
have found it imperative to develop specialized meteorolog- 
ical units of their own. 

The general weather forecasts of the Bureau are pub- 
lished in practically every daily newspaper in the country. 
They are broadcast over 690 radio stations. They reach the 
most remote rural localities and are intercepted by ships 
at sea. The 315 Weather Bureau offices in the United 
States answer thousands of queries daily over the phone. 

The Director of the United States Weather Bureau is 
Francis W. Reichelderfer, who has held that post since 1939. 
He lives in Washington and has devoted his life to the 
science of weather and climate forecasting. He is 51 
years old and was graduated from Northwestern University 
in 1917. He pursued his meteorological studies at the Blue 
Hills Observatory in Massachusetts in 1918. He became an 
aviator and aerologist at the Bureau of Aeronautics here 
in Washington and later served at the Naval Air Station 
at Lakehurst, N. J. and on ships at sea. 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 











International News 


Franco and Hitler exchange farewells in photo made 
November, 1940, when Franco visited Hitler in Berlin. 








European 
Students are being taught that Spain’s vanished Latin 
American empire still has cultural ties with Spain. 
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‘‘am HANK you, dear Fuehrer, once again, for the offer of 
solidarity. I reply with the assurance of my unchange- 
able and sincere adherence to you personally, to the 

German people and to the cause for which you fight.” This 

“love letter” to Hitler was not written by his pal Benito, nor 

by his “Fellow-Aryan” Tojo. No, it was signed by none 

other than Generalissimo Francisco Franco, who had de- 
clared himself a “neutral” during the war. 

That Franco’s cloak of “neutrality” covered a multitude 
of diplomatic sins was charged last month by the U. S. 
State Department. It made public a set of 15 documents 
from captured German files — including signed letters by 
Franco himself, such as the one quoted above — exposing 
Spain's close ties with the Axis. 

The published documents are only part of the evidence 
against Franco now in possession of our Government. But 
they suffice to indicate (1) that Franco might have fought 
on the side of the Axis if he had been given adequate 
economic and military support; (2) that he did actually 
supply fuel to Nazi surface ships and U-boats in Spanish 
coastal waters; and (3) that he acknowledged his rise to 
power had been due to the help of Hitler and Mussolini 
and that his fate therefore was linked with theirs. 

The war is over, but the Allies are unwilling to forgive and 
forget Franco’s record. On March 4 — at the same time that 
the documents were released by the State Department — the 
governments of the United States, Britain and France issued 
a joint statement urging the Spanish people to oust Franco 
by peaceful means. So long as he continued in control, the 
three governments declared, Spain could not expect “full 
and cordial relations” with the Allied powers. 

“There is no intention,” the statement declared, “of 
interfering in the internal affairs of Spain. The Spanish 


CO on Trial 


people themselves must in the long run work out their 
own destiny. In spite of the present regime's repressive 
measures against orderly efforts of the Spanish people to 
organize and give expression to their political aspirations, 
the three governments are hopeful that the Spanish people 
will not again be subjected to the horrors and bitterness of 
civil strife.” 

The statement expressed the hope that “leading patriotic 
and liberal-minded Spaniards may soon find means to 
bring about the withdrawal of Franco, the abolition of the 
Falange” [his pro-fascist party] and establish a temporary, 
“caretaker” government that would provide for free demo- 
cratic elections. The three governments did not, however, 
sever diplomatic relations with Franco's regime. 

The three-nation declaration was issued within four days 
after the French government had closed the 300-mile 
French-Spanish frontier to all traffic. This action came as 
a result of rising pressure in France for a break with Franco. 

Although the three governments are united in their 
desire to unseat Franco, there seems to be some difference 
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of opinion among them on how best to bring about this 
result, The French seem to favor immediate action by the 
UNO Security Council— economic boycott, severance of 
diplomatic relations, recognition of the Spanish Republican 
Government in exile. The United States refused to join with 
the French in this plan. It stated that Spain’s internal situa- 
tion does not, at present, constitute a threat to world peace. 
Britain also preferred to await further developments. How- 
ever, some British observers were of the opinion that the 
recent declaration would, in the long run, strengthen 
Franco's hold on Spain, rather than weaken it. The Spanish 
people, they feel, resent pressure from other nations, 

Dr. Jose Giral, Premier of the exiled government — who 
says he represents all the Spanish political parties, except 
the extreme Left and the extreme Right —felt that the 
declaration did not go far enough. “There is only one 
diplomatic means of effecting a pacific solution of the 
Spanish problem,” he said, “and that is by breaking diplo- 
matic relations with the Franco regime and by recognizing 
the government that represents Republican legality” — i.e., 
the exiled regime. 

What was Franco’s “retort” to these moves? A day before 
the three-nation statement was issued, he sent a note to 
our State Department in which he protested that his contin- 
uance in power was a Spanish internal affair and did not 
call for “foreign intervention.” 

This brings up a delicate issue. Did the appeal by the 
three powers to the Spanish people to oust Franco constitute 
interference in Spain’s domestic affairs? The New York 
Times asserted editorially that “we shall be well advised” 
to regard the declaration “as a deliberate act of interven- 
tion. . . . It is not Franco's totalitarianism that has caused 
this intervention. It is rather, as the Tri-Power note makes 
clear, his record as an eager ally of the Axis in a war of 
conquest and aggression.” 


U. S., Britain, France have stated the case 
against Franco. How far can pressure go? 


Similarly, Walter Lippmann in his syndicated column 
in the New York Herald Tribune declared that “we are 
dealing with two governments [Spain and Argentina] which 
have waged undeclared war against us. It is preposterous 
to say that they are the victims of our intervention. We are 
the victims of their intervention. They gave active aid and 
comfort to our mortal enemies, . . . To argue that they 
are protected and have immunity of any kind under the 
principle of non-intervention is to make a nasty joke of 
that excellent principle.” 

A somewhat contrary view is taken by Randolph Chur- 
chill in his United Feature Syndicate column of March 9. 
The documents published by the State Department, he 
writes, “are being widely hailed as proving Franco wanted 
to enter the war on the side of the Axis. They prove nothing 
of the sort. . . . Franco wanted to remain neutral at all 
costs, What the documents do show is that Franco is a 
twister. At the same time he was reassuring Hitler and 
Mussolini of his fidelity to the Axis and his desire to enter 
the war when circumstances permitted, he was giving re- 
assurances of his neutrality to the British, 
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“Franco is not an aggressor,” Mr. Churchill continues, 
“nor even a potential aggressor, He’s no danger to anyone 
except the Spanish people. However much we may dislike 
his regime, we must accept the fact that it’s primarily for 
the Spanish people to decide if they want to get rid of him.” 

At this point let us take a quick glimpse of what is going 
on inside Spain. C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times, 
who has recently returned from Spain, reports that the 
Franco regime has wrecked the nation’s economy and 
polluted its social life. At least 30,000 political prisoners 
are held in jails and an unestimated number in labor camps. 
The security police arrest and torture anyone suspected of 
liberalism. Members of the Falange “strut in the streets 
menacing those who do not give the fascist salute.” Mr. 
Sulzberger estimates that no less than 70 per cent of the 
Spanish people are opposed to the Franco regime. He 
quotes a Spanish nutrition expert as saying that “Spain’s 
food problem 1s different from virtually any other country’s. 
In other lands there is a lack of one or another product. 
Here the lower classes simply lack enough food.” 

Franco is today on trial. His fate is in the hands of a 
jury of 27,000,000 Spaniards. Nearly all of them are 
anxious to avoid another civil war. Franco may, however, 
decide to turn over the reins of government to Don Juan, 
pretender to the Spanish throne. Don Juan is the eldest 
son of Alphonso XIII, former King of Spain. Franco is 







DON JUAN .. . the 
man whe would be king 


JOSE GIRAL . . . he 
wants to head republic 


\cme 


known to have conferred with Juan recently, though their 
talks have been broken off. Juan would not be acceptable 
to the Spanish Republicans. 

There is also a possibility (though somewhat remote) 
that the army may oust Franco and set up a military govern- 
ment. This, however, might provoke civil strife unless safe- 
guards are provided for a free and democratic election. 

But what if nothing happens within Spain — what re- 
course have the Allied powers externally?. They can at the 
next session of the Security Council vote for (1) a severance 
of diplomatic relations with the Franco regime; and/or 
(2) recognition of the Spanish Republican Government-in- 
Exile; and/or (3) the imposition of an economic boycott on 
Spain. They are least anxious to resort to the latter measure. 
A boycott might hurt Franco, but it would first hurt the 
ragged and hungry and tired people of Spain. 
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Calburt in Pittsburgh Pre 


In 1940, U. S. and Britain made an historic swap. 


R. CHURCHILL'S dramatic appeal, at Fulton, Missouri, 

for closer cooperation between the United States and 

Britain has attracted widespread comment on both sides ot 
the Atlantic — some favorable, some unfavorable. 

The proposal for sharing air and naval bases throughout 
the world raises some interesting questions, but the argu- 
ment for cooperation in general defense is by no means new. 
Such an integrated defense was achieved not only during this 
war but, in a broader way, over the whole of the last half 
century. 

_The story of the sharing of bases and facilities — of the 
destroyer-bases deal, of the sharing of scientific apparatus 
and secrets — is well known. What is not commonly realized 
is that, in a far more informal fashion, the United States and 
Britain have pursued common policies and depended upon 
each other in maintaining those policies, for a long time. 

What we may call a “joint” policy had its faint beginnings 
with the Monroe Doctrine. Britain was the first to propose 
that the United States join in a policy designed to keep Eu- 
rope’s Holy Alliance out of Latin America. Monroe and his 
advisers rejected that proposal and decided to make the 
announcement on their own. 

Yet at no time during the 19th century was the United 
States in a position to enforce the Monroe Doctrine against 
a combination of European powers. It was because Britain 
supported it that we were able to maintain it as well as we 
did. In our pride in our present Navy we must not forget 
that up to the First World War “Britannia ruled the waves.” 

With the 1890s came a far stronger re-enforcement ot 
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Cooperation 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


American policy from Britain. The first indication of this 
was the friendliness. which Britain showed us during the war 
with Spain — a friendliness in sharp contrast with the hostil- 
ity displayed by Germany. Despite her own important in- 
terests in the Caribbean region, Britain accepted, without 
question, the dominant position of the United States there. 

The second indication of what might be called a joint 
policy was in the voluntary withdrawal by Britain from the 
joint project to build a canal across Panama. Originally, Brit- 
ain and the United States were to build any such canal 
jointly. By the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, Britain agreed to let 
the United States undertake it on her own. 

The third indication came with the Open Door policy 
towards China. This policy, associated as it is with the name 
of John Hay, was indeed originally suggested by an official 
of the British Foreign Office. And throughout its history it 
had Britain’s support. As British interests and power in the 
Far East were far stronger than American — stronger than 
those of any other nation — this support was of utmost im- 
portance. 


Common Policies for a Common End 


Elsewhere, too, the United States and Britain followed a 
joint policy. There was never anything like a formal alliance, 
scarcely even an understanding. It was merely that statesmen 
in both countries recognized that their countries were pur- 
suing common policies, and that when they stood together 
they could make those policies work. 

All this is part of the background of the First World War. 
American sympathies were from the beginning clearly with 
Britain and France. The British floated large loans here. 
American ships carried munitions and wheat to Britain and 
France. To be sure, the British paid for what they got. And, 
to be sure, British practices on the high seas never cost lives. 
The point is that American policy recognized that the secur- 
ity of each nation depended on support from the other. 

This obvious fact was even clearer a quarter century later. 
Those who supported aid to Britain in World War II were 
not moved by sentiment, but by hard common sense.They 
knew that if Britain went, the United States would face a 
hostile world alone. So, too, the British knew that in the 
long run they could count on American support — that sooner 
or later, as Churchill put it, “the New World would step 
forth to the liberation of the Old.” 

Americans and British knew that they could count on each 
other because they believed in the same basic principles. 
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2. A hero for his military successes, 
also won praise as a diplomat by settling [$4405 uv? meERE/ 
boundary disputes and keeping the Indians EY, C7, THE HALLS OF 
off the warpath on many occasions. — — 























































@ 3. As general-in-chief of the Army, Scott took 
part in the war with Mexico in 1846. His 
strategy was to land at Vera Cruz, chief 
enemy port on the Gulf of Mexico. 
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WINFIELD SCOTT 


"Old Fuss and Feathers” 
(1786-1866) 


ECAUSE Winfield Scott liked gaudy 

uniforms and the pomp of military 
formality, his men nicknamed him “Old 
Fuss and Feathers.” America’s ranking 
soldier for many years, Scott won his 
fame in the War of 1812 and the Mexican 
War. He also wrote the Army’s first 
complete manual on military tactics. 

Scott was a peacemaker as well as a 
soldier. He worked out treaties with the 
Indians after the Black Hawk War. He 
persuaded South Carolina not to secede 
from the Union in 1832. 

Twice he prevented war with Great 
Britain over Canadian boundary dis- 
putes. Scott was made general-in-chief 
of the Army in 1841. 

The Whigs nominated Scott for the 
presidency in 1852, but he lost the elec- 
tion to Franklin Pierce. When the Civil 
War came, Scott remained loyal to the 
Union although he was a native of 
Virginia. 
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5. When the Civil War 
broke out, Scott was 
75 years old and sick 
and crippled. Regret- 
fully, he asked to be 
retired in 1861 so that 
a younger man could 
take his command. 
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Italians Hold Free Vote 


What Happened: Something new has 
been added to Italian life. That some- 
thing is a free election. To all Italians 
under 26 years of age — and they con- 
stitute a majority —it was a new ex- 
perience. For it has been 26 years since 
their country has had a free and dem- 
ocratic election. From all reports, the 
people welcomed the election with 
great rejoicing. Women were permit- 
ted to vote for the first time in Italian 
history. They went to the polls in their 
Sunday’s best. 

It was not a general election that 
was held last month. It was the first of 
a series of local elections which are 
to provide popularly chosen officials 
for more than 7,000 of Italy’s towns and 
cities. On March 10, only 436 com- 
munities voted. The rest will cast their 
ballots in the coming weeks up to the 
time of the national elections. These 
are tentatively scheduled for June 2. 

The returns in the first 192 of the 
southern localities showed that the bloc 
of Rightist Christian Democrats held 
a slight lead over the Socialist-Com- 
munist bloc. The Christian Democrats 
had clear majorities in 76 communities, 
the Socialists and Communists in 64, 
the Liberals in 5, Democratic Labor in 
3, Veterans in 2, Common Man party 
in 2, Independents in 8*and Republi- 
cans in 6. 

What’s Behind It: The returns are 
still too few to show any definite na- 
tional trend in Italy. The only safe as- 
sumption, perhaps, is that there will 
not be a “landslide” for either the ex- 
treme Right or the extreme Left. 





Stalin Answers Churchill 


Premier Stalin used strong words to 
answer Churchill’s Fulton, Mo., speech: 

Churchill said: “If the population of 
the English-speaking commonwealth be 
added to that of the United States with 
all that such cooperation implies . . 
there will be an overwhelming assur- 
ance of security.” Stalin replied: “Mr. 
Churchill begins to set war loose by 
. .. maintaining that only nations speak- 
ing the English language are fully valu- 
able nations.” 

Churchill said: “Central and Eastern 
Europe are subject to “a very high and 
increasing measure of control from Mos- 
cow.” Stalin replied: “Mr. Churchill 
wanders from the truth when he speaks 

. of Eastern Europe. . . . The in- 


2 ' ° 
fluence of the Communists grew be- 


cause during the hard years of the mas- 
tery of fascism in Europe, Commu- 
nists showed themselves to be reliable, 
daring and self-sacrificing fighters.” 
Churchill said: “I do not believe that 
Soviet Russia desires war. What they 
desire is the . . . indefinite expansion 
of their power and doctrines.” Stalin 
replied: “If Mr. Churchill and _ his 
friends will succeed in organizing .. . 
a new military expedition against East- 
ern Europe . . . millions of common 
people stand on guard over the peace.” 
In a special speech replying to Stalin, 
Churchill said he didn’t believe that 
Russia wanted war, and he urged the 
Soviets to withdraw their troops from 
Iran. Churchill revealed that at the 
Potsdam conference Britain and UV. S. 
guaranteed Russia freedom of the 
Dardanelles in peace and war. 


Press Association 


Italian voters balloted in first free elections in 26 years. Elections, 
in which women voted for first time, were for town and city officials. 














Phoenix Republic and Gazette Syndicate 


When the Tenant Moves Out 


Marshall Home to Report 


What Happened: The President’s 
personal envoy and Ambassador to 
China, General George C. Marshall, is 
back to report to Mr. Truman. 

The subjects likely to be discussed 
by the two men are credits to China, 
UNRRA allocations to that country, and 
the whole broad question of American 
policy in the Far East. Topmost among 
the topics will probably be Russia’s role 
in China. Although Russia has with- 
drawn its troops from the city of Muk- 
den, it has not yet ordered them to 
leave the rest of Manchuria. 

What’s Behind It: It is generally 
acknowledged that during his brief mis- 
sion to China General Marshall succeed- 
ed in laying the basis for China’s unity. 


French Recognize Viet Nam 

What Happened: A new country was 
“born” last month. It is the Viet Nam 
Republic of Annamese nationalists, lo- 
cated in northeastern Indo-China, The 
French Government recognized the re- 
gion as “a free state within the Indo- 
Chinese federation and French union.” 

What’s Behind It: Last November, 
the French Government signed a 25- 
year treaty with King Norodom Siha- 
nouk of Cambodia (in south Indo- 
China) granting that region internal 
autonomy. Control of foreign. affairs 
and defense was reserved for France. 
Thus — piecemeal — Indo-China is being 
transformed into a dominion within the 
French union. 
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Second Protest on Iran 


What Happened: The State Depart- 
ment revealed that the United States 
sent a second urgent note to Russia. 
The note requested an explanation or 
denial of reports that Soviet troops 
are moving westward in Iran. 

The State Department issued the 
following explanation: “The Depart- 
ment of State has received reports to 
the effect that during the last week ad- 
ditional Soviet armed forces and heavy 
military combat equipment have been 
moving southward from the direction 
of the Soviet frontier through Tabriz 
toward Teheran and toward the west- 
ern border of Iran. This Government 
has inquired of the Soviet Government 
whether such movements have taken 
place and, if so, the reasons therefor.” 

Dispatches from Teheran confirmed 
reports that Russian troops had moved 
within 20 miles of Iran’s capital, and 
had moved across northern Iran close 
to the borders of Turkey and Iraq. A 
week earlier, the State Department had 
sent a note to Russia calling attention 
to her failure to abide by the agreement 
to withdraw her troops from Iran by 
March 2. 

What's Behind It: What Russia is up 
to will not be known until a reply is 
received to these notes, 


Waste Less; Save a Life 


What Happened: You are asked to 
have an “invisible guest” at your din- 
ner table. He represents the hungry 
people of Europe. President Truman’s 
Famine Emergency Committee called 
upon Americans to use 40 per cent less 
wheat and 20 per cent less fats, so that 
these invisible guests may be fed. 

The Famine Committee has outlined 
39 ways to save wheat and fat. It asked 
the public not to eat less, but to waste 
less. Restaurants are asked to cut out 
the practice of placing heaping baskets 
of rolls on the table. Housewives are 
requested to substitute more cornmeal, 
oatmeal, buckwheat and rye for wheat, 
and to use less bread. 

Herbert Hoover, honorary chairman 
of the Famine Emergency Committee, 
planned an immediate inspection of 
every country in Europe in need of food. 

What's Behind It: Ex-President 
Hoover is calling on the American peo- 
ple for voluntary help only. 
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GM and GE Strikes Over 


What Happened: Two hundred sev- 
enty-five thousand striking CIO workers 
returned to their jobs as two major in- 
dustrial strikes were ended. The United 
Automobile Workers settled with the 
General Motors Corporation after a 
113-day dispute. At the same time, elec- 
trical workers settled with General Elec- 
tric. Both strike settlements provided 
for an 18%-cents-an-hour wage increase. 

The new General Motors contract 
will run for two years. It prohibits the 
union from presenting new wage de- 
mands within the next 12 months. The 
union leaders claimed a “major victory.” 
Other financial benefits include im- 
proved vacation pay, higher pay for 
overtime, and equal pay for women. 

Hourly-paid General Motors workers 
will now receive an average of $1.30% 
an hour, as compared with the pre- 
vious figure of $1.12. The UAW also 
made new contracts some weeks earlier 
with two other majo. automobile manu- 
facturers — Ford and Chrysler. 

The electrical union settlement in- 
volved 100,000 United Electrical, Radio 
and Machinery Workers, who had struck 
against GE on January 15. 

What's Behind It: Secretary of Labor 
Lewis Schwellenbach hailed the Gen- 
eral Motors settlement as a definite 
“turning point” in labor-management 
relations. 


World Bank and Fund Open 


What Happened: The Board of Gov- 
ernors of the World Bank and Fund, 
meeting on Wilmington Island off Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, elected U. S. Treasury 
Secretary Fred H. Vinson as chairman. 
With this move, delegates from 35 na- 
tions and observers from eight others 
started the machinery of the interna- 
tional financial groups proposed two 
years ago at Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Charter members of the Bank and 
Fund are those nations which agreed 
before December 31, 1945, to rubscribe 
their shares of money. The Board of 
Governors voted to allow in as “origi- 
nal” members those nations that took 
part in the Bretton Woods discussions 
but have not yet finally approved the 
Bank and Fund’s terms. Russia is the 
principal country still not a full mem- 
ber. She will have until the end of 1946 
to decide to come in. 

In their nine-day meeting, the Board 
of Governors chose Washington, D. C., 
as their permanent headquarters, Vice- 
chairmanships on the Board of Gov- 
ernors went to Britain, China, France 
and India. These nations, with the 
U. S., are the “Big Five” of the group. 
Their shares are larger than those of 
the other member nations. 

What's Behind It: The World Bank 
and Fund are two separate units. The 
purpose of the $9,100,000,000 Bank is 
to guarantee private loans to help re- 
build industry in war-devastated coun- 
tries. The $8,800,000,000 Fund is set 
up to encourage world trade. It will be 
used to prevent the currency of mem- 
ber nations from changing in value too 
rapidly or too widely. 
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Arrows show directions in which Red troops were reported to be moving. 
Rich oil fields lie in both directions. U. S. asked for an explanation. 
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Mid-Semester Review 


Answers in Teachers Edition 


1. HEADLINE PARADE 
Here are some recent news headlines. Can you complete 
them by inserting the correct words in the blank spaces? 
1.- Premier Sophoulis of 
Russian charges against Great Britain. 
2. July 4th will be Independence Day for 
Islands; Paul V. is High Commissioner. 
3. Army scientists use to make 
first contact with moon. 
4. Premier Hansson announces willingness of 
to give up neutrality and join UNO. 
5. UNO inspection committee recommends 
as site of interim world capital. 
6. Harold 
years as Secretary of the Interior. 


answers 














resigns after 13 


7. State Department reveals Yalta agreement to cede 
Kuriles and southern Sakhalin to 

8. Citizens struggle with Forms W-2 and 1040 to get 
paid by March 15. 

9. Canadian Army to explore sub-Arctic wastes on 
“Exercise “ 

10. State Department issues “blue book” attacking 
“Colonels’ Clique” of Argentine presidential candidate 
of Argentina. 














11. Thirty-five nations meet in . 

, for International Monetary Fund discussions. 

12. Congress to debate St. 
Seaway and Hydroelectric Project. 
13. Former Prime Minister 











speaks on international relations at Fulton, Mo. 
14. International Court of Justice to meet at 


ae 
ee re 9! 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA 
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15. The countries numbered on the map are: 1 
2 . 3 4- 5 















16. Map at right shows area 
selected for test use of 





Press Association 





HISTORY PAST AND PRESENT 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. When World War II ended, the proportion of the 
world’s merchant fleet owned by U. S. was: (a) one fifth; 
(b) one half; (c) three fifths; (d) nine tenths. 

2. The Coast and Geodetic Survey is a part of the 
Department of: (a) Interior; (b) Commerce; (c) State; (d) 
Agriculture. 

3. The world’s largest telescope is located in: (a) Russia; 
(b) Mexico; (c) California; (d) Argentina. 

4. Sweden’s chief customer before the war was: (a) the 
United States; (b) Britain; (c) Argentina; (d) Germany. 

5. The Nobel peace prize was awarded in 1945 to: (a) 
Cordell Hull; (b) Franklin D. Roosevelt; (c) Norman 
Angell; (d) Winston Churchill. 

6. The steam engine was invented by: (a) Robert Fulton; 
(b) James Watt; (c) Guglielmo Marconi; (d) Richard 
Trevithick. 

7. The wartime draft law: (a) has been repealed; (b) 
expired with the end of hostilities; (c) expires on May 15; 
(d) continues indefinitely. 

8. A congressman who is filibustering is: (a) delaying 
legislation; (b) voting for a friend's bill; (c) voting against 
his party; (d) absent from role call. 

9. Soviet Russia wants bases in: (a) the Dutch East 
Indies; (b) the Dodecanese islands; (c) South Africa; 
(d) the Marshall islands. 

10. The Government agency regulating radio broadcasts 
is the: (a) FCC; (b) ICC; (c) ABC; (d) NBC. 





ress Associatior 
12. This is the President of (a) 
France; (b) Italy; (c) tran. 


Ewing Galloway 


11. This U. S. resource will last: 13. This UNO official is: (a) 


(a) 5 yrs.; (b) 18 yrs.; (c) forever. Dutch; (b) Norwegian; (c) Swiss. 
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Shakespeare 


By A. L. LAUFE 


the 


The child of April 
is as perennial as spring 


Miraculous 


revival and a renewed interest in Shakespeare as the 
world’s outstanding dramatist whose private life was a 
complete mystery. 

The haziness in Shakespearian biographies was probably 
whipped into confusion by the skeptics who always doubted 
the existence of such a genius. Every dissenter had his own 
theory of the true identity of the Bard of Avon, and few 
agreed. The name of Shakespeare is surrounded by a multi- 
tude of fables and mysteries. If all these were poured into 
one melting pot, they would yield a blend of contradiction 
not unlike the following: 

In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries there 
lived an author named William Shakespeare who never 
really existed. He is credited with writing a number of plays 
that were the works of a man named Francis Bacon. This 
is proved by arranging the titles so that the first letter rep- 
resents a letter in Bacon’s name. 

During the Golden Age of Literature, however, there were 
evil whisperings in the court. The unknown Shakespeare, it 
was rumored, was the illegitimate son of Queen Elizabeth, 
and must therefore be hidden from public view. When the 
good queen died, it was revealed that Queen Elizabeth was 
a MAN. This man, knowing his throne was insecure, had 
disguised himself as a woman to ensnare both Essex and 
Raleigh and to maintain the ruling power. This destroyed the 
theory that Shakespeare was of the royal family and thus it 
is proved that Bacon wrote the plays. 

This tale smacks of a yellow Sunday newspaper supple- 


J soviet every theatrical season brings a Shakespearian 
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ment. Very likely such drivel will continue to be hurled at 
an unsuspecting public with every revival of interest in 
Shakespeare. 

Many of the myths that shroud Shakespeare originated in 
the rural districts where the legitimate theater is almost a 
product of the imagination. Too often, the student’s knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare’s life is solidified into a mere handful of 
unverified statements: 

1. Shakespeare was born in 1564 at Stratford-on-Avon. 
The date isn’t certain, but the location is definite. 

2. He was a wild youth, as he proved by his untimely 
marriage to Ann Hathaway. 

8. Perhaps he held horses in front of the theater, and 
thus learned to write plays. Then again, this may not be so. 

4. Half his biographers claim he studied law. The other 
half deny it. You can take your choice. 

5. He died in disgrace. His daughters were ashamed of 
him and burned almost all his manuscripts. 

6. It was not until recently that his original signature was 
found. 

7. If he really lived, he must have been the greatest poet 
and dramatist in England. 

There are two courses open to anyone who would lift this 
veil of mystery. He may regard Shakespeare with an ad- 
miration bordering on idolatry, or he may try to fathom 
Shakespeare’s genius by visualizing a living man writing for 
a living audience. To do this, he must analyze the plays 
of Shakespeare rather than his biography. 

In the first place, Shakespeare believed in reflecting hu- 
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man nature. This in itself means very little. Other authors 
have tried the same scheme and failed. The difference be- 
tween their works and Shakespeare’s is the quality of uni- 
versality. Every student is told that the Orson Welles version 
of Julius Caesar in modern dress was just as effective as if 
it were played in costume. One of the Federal Theater 
Units successfully transferred the locale of Macbeth from 
Scotland to Tahiti. 

But such stunts give no true test of universality. Shake- 
spearean plays weren't set in a period of time beginning and 
ending nowhere. They were, for the most part, contemporary. 
The Tempest, Twelfth Night, and Midsummer Night's 
Dream were typically Elizabethan in their fantasy. The lat- 
ter, especially, dealt with one of the lively topics of the 
period — marriage prospects of Queen Elizabeth. The Mer- 
chant of Venice was news or propaganda that kept the pub-- 
lic informed of a strange trial current in the courts. Yet all 
these dramas today show few, if any, signs of age, except 
possibly in the poetic diction. | 

Can most modern plays stand this same test? How many 
plays have lived even ten years? The hits of the ’30s are al- 
ready forgotten. Even the award of the Pulitzer prize could 
not excite more than a mild interest in Both Your Houses 
because although it dealt with corruption in Washington, 
its problem was already outdated before it reached Broad- 
way. The current State of the Union keeps up to the minute 
because every day its authors rewrite the newspaper head- 
lines for the evening performance. 

If reflecting human nature were the sole asset, any dram- 
atist who skillfully and successfully projected realism on 
the stage would earn for himself a niche in the hall of fame. 
But dramatic expression reflects nature only by selection, 
by elimination. The plays that have fallen into oblivion have 
concentrated on plot while Shakespeare emphasized charac- 
ter. 


Tus very characterization is further proof of Shakespeare’s 
ability to create universal figures. Although Shakespeare 
wrote with definite actors in mind, he created the roles so 
skillfully that the glamor of the character lived after the 
original actor died. Almost every generation has brought 
forth a new Shakespearean star. In modern theatrical annals, 
Maurice Evans has popularized the full length Hamlet; Jane 
Cowl and Katharine Cornell were superb as Juliet; the Lunts 
added zest to the roles of Petruchio and Kate; and Paul 
Robeson was a distinguished Othello. Maurice Evans was a 
brilliant Falstaff; Brian Aherne presented an almost perfect 
Iago, and Judith Anderson drew tomes of praise for her out- 
standing performance as Lady Macbeth. 

A second hurdle Shakespeare cleared easily was that of 
original plot structure. Every time he wanted a script for 
his company, he most assuredly did not retire to some se- 
cluded nook, get a divine inspiration, and fashion a spar- 
kling new plot never written before. Instead, as soon as a 
new story appeared with any element of interest, he shrewdly 
plagiarized it. The modern scholar is indignant when he 
learns that Dryden took a Shakespearean play and attempted, 
in his own version, to improve it. But the same scholar 
grins with approval when he reads how Shakespeare wrote 
As You Like It and dimmed the glory of its original source, 
Lodge’s Rosalind. 


ESSAY 





Imitation in itself is not the key to worldly acclaim, for 
mimics seldom equal the persons whom they ape. It takes a 
superior kind of imagination to shape a new plot from old 
material and make it surpass the original. This Shakespeare 
could do. He could also create a new story with new situa- 
tions if the occasion demanded it. Plutarch’s Lives gave him 
only a meagre outline of Cleopatra’s life, but he took the 
known incidents and elaborated them until he had a full- 
length drama. Julius Caesar, likewise, was fashioned from a 
minimum of facts. And, even in plays borrowed from other 
authors, he injected new characters that were typically his 
own creations, like Falstaff; the solemn, Jacques; Cassius, the 


‘ symbol of villainy; and Audry, whose indulgence in apples 


was exceeded only by her power of using monosyllables. 


A THIRD precept that should have proved a stumbling 
block was Shakespeare’s practicality. Although he may 
have represented the height of learning and culture, he was 
occasionally guilty of writing down to his public, for, above 
all, he was a good business man. Midsummer Night's Dream 
is as crowded as a three ring circus. Here the intellectual has 
exquisite poetry; the music-lover finds songs that lack only 
melodies; the romanticist thrills at the story of the magic 
flower; the commoner roars lustily at Bottom and the ass’s 
head. And anyone familiar with the theater enjoys the me- 
chanics poking fun at the deficiencies of the scenery. 

Othello displays showmanship in a foreign setting. Othel- 
lo’s descriptions of his battles, his country, his struggles all 
appealed to an audience thirsting for knowledge of strange 
lands. Emilia, Iago, and at times Desdemona contributed an 
occasional joke for the pit that was balanced by a line from 
Othello for the galleries. 

As You Like It was also written with one eye on the 
box office. The major theme, the romantic Robin Hood idea, 
was particularly appealing in the sixteenth century. Rosa- 
lind, disguised as Ganymede, permitted Orlando to make 
love to her (and the Dandies laughed), then indulged in 
some low humor with Touchstone (for the benefit of the 
commoners), and was at other times a winsome ingenue (to 
please the romanticists). In other words, these great plays 
were practical pieces of craftsmanship created by a genius 
more interested in making money than in carving a name 
for himself in literary history. 

Yet the trend of moral thought in the dramas cannot be 
dismissed lightly. If, as some historians state, Shakespeare 
sowed his wild oats in his youth, he must have acquired a 
code of ethics at the same time. Otherwise, he would not 
have embodied miniature sermons in his plays. For this 
reason, situations tolerated in his plays are thought trite 
when presented by other authors. The most discriminating 
audience is willing to overlook the conventional cast, the 
blood-and-thunder episodes, and any immoral or unmoral 
scenes along with the vulgar passages because of the moral 
tone that remains dominant. Every tragedy he has written 
teaches a lesson, but the lesson is not tacked on like the 
conclusion of an Aesop fable. 

Although Shakespeare’s life may remain a mystery, it is 
easy to evaluate the man at his true worth — in terms of his 
literary products and not in terms of his private life. He 
was indeed, a shrewd, clever knave, a good business man, & 
thieving rascal, and a brilliant playwright. 
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The Stuff 
of Nonsense 


There was a young maiden of Siam, 
Who said to her lover named Priam, 
“If you kiss me, of course, 
You'll have to use force. 
But, goodness, you're stronger than I am!” 


Everybody likes limericks. Everybody can write limericks. 
Everybody, even Intellectuals, knows that limericks are en- 
gaging. But no one can tell for certain where limericks come 
from nor how they happen to go by an Irish name. 

County Limerick in Ireland may have had something to 
do with it. Langford Reed, who has done a deal of poking 
and prying into the limerick’s past, suspects that “this pe- 
culiar form of verse was brought direct to Limerick by the 
returned veterans of the Irish Brigade, who were attached 
to the French army for a period of nearly 100 years from 
1691.” According to this theory then, the Brigade broke up 
when all the fighting was over and its members scattered 
themselves about the world, spreading Limerickism wher- 
ever they went. 

Nowadays, the great American public of radio-listeners 
and cereal-consumers hopefully fills out last lines of limer- 
icks, adds box tops or soap wrappers, and waits for prizes 
in limerick contests. 

The limerick’s simple and pleasing structure accounts for 
its popularity. A five-line stanza built upon two rhymes, 
with the third and fourth lines one foot shorter than the 
others, the limerick lends itself easily to merry word-play. 
The old style limerick immortalized by Edgar Lear (1812- 
1888) had the modern rhyme scheme (aabba). But instead 
of rhyme, Lear merely repeated the end-word of his second 
and last lines. His famous verse about the tree-sitting Old 
Man is an example of this: 


There was an Old Man in a tree 

Who was horribly bored by a Bee; 
When they said, “Does it buzz?” 
He replied, “Yes, it does! 

It’s a regular brute of a Bee.” 


Today writers like to give the limerick a tricky twist at 
the end — a sort of April Fool! surprise: 


There was a young lady of Lynn, 
Who was so uncommonly thin 
That when she essayed 
To drink lemonade, 
She slipped through the straw and fell in. 


Some limericks depend upon fancy spelling for their 
punch: 
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There was a young lady of Crewe 

Who wanted to catch the 2.2. 
Said a porter, “Don’t worry, 
Or flurry, or scurry, 

It’s a minute or 2 2 2.2.” 


This one about those hot-headed Kentuckians rhymes no 
matter how you read it —in the abbreviated version or as 
the words would be were they written out: 


A feudist who lived in Ky., 
Said, “Yes, I hev been purty ly., 
Fer I’ve never been hit 
In the back — that is, yit” — 
Now he’s dead — but he surely was ply. 


It’s amazing what you can do with a limerick if you just 
let yourself go. The rhymes of this one, particularly the in- 
terior rhymes of the last one, are most ingenious: 


The bottle of perfume that Willie sent 
Was highly displeasing to Millicent. 
Her thanks were so cold 


They quarrelled, I’m told, 
Through that silly scent Willie sent Millicent. 


he Einsteins among you will understand: 


There was a young woman named Bright, 
Whose speed was much faster than light. 
She set out one day, 
In a relative way, 
And returned on the previous night. 


As indications of even more freakish goings-on, the final 
two limericks are reminiscent of our contemporary, Ogden 
Nash, in their elongated, irresponsible meters: 


There was a young man of Japan, 
Who wrote verse that never would scan. 
When they said, “But the thing 
Doesn’t go with a swing,” 
He said, “Yes, but I always like to get as many 
words into the last line as I possibly can.” 


A decrepit old gas man named Peter, 
While hunting around for the meter, 
Touched a leak with his light; 
He arose out of sight, 
And, as anyone can see by reading this, it also 
destroyed the meter. 
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Shakespeare's Vew Globe 


By George Murray 


N OLD dream of a National Theatre for Britain is about 
to come true. A London site has been acquired, not far 
from where Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre used to stand. A 
sum of $320,000 is in hand out of a $2,000,000 total. Within 
five years the new theatre will be built and equipped. 

These statements have been made calmly and confidently 
but what a story of hopes, fears, and frustrations lies behind 
them. The project for a Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre was begun nearly forty years ago, and since then 
the subject has been dynamite. It has been hawked around 
at all kinds of public meetings and charitable events. It has 
found its way into the law courts in a suit over the trust 
funds, and has even been discussed in Parliament. 

Many eminent artists, actors and statesmen have sup- 
ported the theatre; just as many, just as eminent, have op- 
posed it. Some wanted a splashy building, costing at least 
four million dollars; others said, “The play’s the thing,” and 
came out for repertory theatres all over the country. 

The idea of the National Theatre goes back to 1903, 
when William Archer, a distinguished dramatic critic, and 
H. Granville-Barker, a famous theatrical producer drew up 
a plan for it which was approved. Many people pointed out 
that France had her Comédie Francaise and other countries 


had their state-supported theatres and opera houses, but 
England had none. England, birthplace of Shakespeare, 
home of the world’s richest literature had no national theatre. 
What a disgrace! 

Having uttered these sentiments, the English went on 
playing cricket and going to the races. Now comes another 
ironic touch. A wealthy naturalized German, Carl Meyer, 
gave $280,000 to start the scheme with something substan- 
tial. He received a knighthood and passed out of the pic- 
ture. But what a battle he started! 

Columns of type, millions of words poured off the presses, 
all about the National Theatre. People had all kinds of 
schemes to suggest, which others were just as eager to turn 
down. More things on heaven and earth were written than 
Shakespeare ever dreamed of. More sites were suggested 
than for the UNO, 

Finally, in 1939, a third ot an acre in London’s South Ken- 
sington was bought for a site. It cost $310,000, and lay op- 
posite the Victoria and Albert Museum. A fine, modern 
building was designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, with a seating 
capacity of 1200. Then came the war. By the time peace 
came the trustees of the fund had changed their minds, and 
now they plan to start soon to build it near the Old Vic, 
on the south side of London. This historic playhouse was a 
truly democratic theatre, where Shakespeare’s plays could be 
enjoyed for as little as a penny. The great dramatist would 
probably be glad to know that the Old Vic is a neighbor 
to the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre. 





Reprinted from The Transatlantic Daily Mail. 





By May Lamberton Becker 


Leaders are Readers: 


BETTE DAVIS 


IKE many other girls, Ruth Elizabeth Davis changed her 
name in high school to Bette Davis, and Bette she has 
been ever since 

During thos same years fn her home town of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, she went in for dramatics, playing leads at 
seventeen. Then she won two scholarships and went to study 
in New York at John Murray Anderson’s school, played in 
stock, and for one week was with the Cape Cod Playhouse. 

Her road to success in the theatre was not an easy one to 
travel. On her way, she worked as a waitress and an usher- 
ette. Few people have worked harder uphill than Bette 
Davis. But she resolved to be an actress and a great one. 
To this task, she put her first-class mind. One night when 
she was understudying Blanche Yurka in Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck, she had a chance to go on as Gina. A theatrical agent 
who happened to be there went backstage and engaged her 
as the lead in Broken Dishes. That was the start of a stage 
career which merged into one on the screen in 1931. 

With her ideals, her experience and her training for the 
legitimate stage, Bette Davis cannot be summarily “typed.” 
A real actress can play almost any role. Bette Davis has done 
this, proving her versatility in parts as diverse as the lead in 
The Old Maid, All This and Heaven Too, The Man Who 





Came to Dinner, The Sis- 
ters, Of Human Bondage, 
The “Little Foxes, and The 
Watch on the Rhine. For 
her performance in Danger- 
ous she received the Motion 
Picture Academy award in 
1935, and again in 1938 for 
Jezebel. 

In running through the 
titles of her successes, you 
will notice how many are 
screen presentations of stage-plays or novels of merit. Bette 
Davis is a judge of literary quality. She reads practically all 
noteworthy novels as they come out. What did she read in 
high school, where her special talents were already becoming 
evident? 

“The books I enjoyed in my youth,” she says, “were Silas 
Marner, Lorna Doone, The Crisis (by the American, not the 
English, Winston Churchill), Florence Barclay’s The Rosary 
about a fair young girl who took the place of a prima donna 
at a musicale and sang this famous song in a manner that 
set off all sorts of romance, and Janice Meredith, Paul Lei- 
cester Ford’s costume romance of George Washington’s time.” 
Janice set a country full of girls doing their hair just like 
hers, in an arrangement involving a long curl over the 
shoulder. Some girls pinned the curl on. 

Bette Davis’s reading is remembered as a mixture of mas- 
terpieces and the sure-fire love stories that are a part of 


* every girl’s life at this time. She was already reading a 


little of everything in reach — a good thing for the’teens. 
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A Challenge 


(An Editorial) 


HE article, “Declamation, a Cultural 

Lag,” which we reprint in this issue be- 
ginning on page two, represents a direct 
challenge to every high school director of 
forensics in the country. This condemnation 
was written in 1941, which was not very 
long ago. Elsewhere in this issue are articles 
by outstanding directors of forensics which 
indicate that the charges are not universally 
true. Those of us who know the field realize 


that much of the attack is well founded. 


The two chief charges which fall under 
this heading are (1) that declamation is too 
juvenile an activity for a high school speech 
program and (2) that “trash” is used for 
declamation material. 

The first of these is taken care of, or at 
least minimized, in many States by limiting 
participation in the declamation contests to 
freshmen and sophomores. It is thus used 
as an “ice breaker” in the contest picture. 
As such it has no equal. Many a student 
who would never muster sufficient courage 
to try out for the debate squad or enter an 
extemporaneous speaking contest will memo- 
rize a declamation and give it in public. On 
the courage thus developed, there is no limit 
to where a high school student may go. 
Many of our outstanding performers received 
their baptism of fire in a declamation con- 
test. 

To the charge that “trash” is used for 
declamation material there is no general an- 
swer. It has too often been absolutely true. 
A list of declamations used in any large 
tournament will suffice. Sometimes a list of 
the winning selections will serve the same 
purpose. The worst material is heard in the 
Humorous and Dramatic declamation con- 
tests. The insipid and mawkish selections so 


often heard in the former and the tear-jerk- 
ing alliterative grist which is so standard in 
the second, bear (with apologies to Elbert 
Hubbard) about the same relationship to 
literature as bull fighting does to agriculture. 

The use of such material is indefensible. 
It is many times used because the teacher 
who directs the activity is too busy to super- 
vise the securing of worthwhile selections. 
It takes time to find a fine piece of literature 
and cut it so it will be effective as a decla- 
mation; but unless more directors of foren- 
sics take this time, the’ criticisms of these 
competitions are going to increase in both 
number and intensity. 

The “burlesque” which Irwin describes 
as so common in declamation delivery must, 
of course, be eliminated from all of our 
competitions. Any declamation contest is 
fundamentally an exercise in interpretation. 
Suggestion must be the technique with 
which the effects are created. Anything 
heavier will be out of place. 

When real literature is used, and when 
it is interpreted with reserve power, we 
will have added another valuable experi- 
ence to the high school student through the 
medium of declamation. 
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Declamation — 
A Cultural Lag 


By R. L. Irwin 


San Jose (California) State College 


HEN Wayland Maxfield Parrish talked on the subject 

“Good Taste in Interpretation at the Central States 
Convention in Missouri, I thought his speech amusing but 
somewhat overstated. Particularly did his imitation of a 
high school reader seem unnecessarily exaggerated, since I 
was of the impression that the Fulton-Trueblood school of 
declamation had at present only historical significance. 

Recently, however, I have been called upon to judge a 
number of high school declamation contests and am now 
convinced of the justness of Mr. Parrish’s indictment. For 
the majority of coaches whose students I have rated are still 
using “elocutionary” techniques. 

As I understand it, the purpose of declamation contests — 
at least those in which poems and plays are read — is simi- 
lar to the purpose of courses in interpretation: to stimulate 
students in the appreciation of imaginative literature and to 
aid them in recreating the author's feeling in terms of their 
own residual experiences. Such a purpose presupposes that 
the selection studied be worthy of interpretation, yet clearly 
within the circumference of the reader’s understanding. In 
the contests I have judged, many readings have been either 
vacuous trifles which would not challenge the imagination 
of a child or passages too difficult for any but the most 
matured performer. And those which did seem appropriate 





were used for the most part only as vehicles for self-display. 

One contest in particular stands out in my mind as having 
contained most of the faults to which I have alluded. There 
were five participants, four girls and a boy. The first girl re- 
cited Johnson’s The Creation. Evidently her coach had told 
her to emphasize variety in pitch, for her voice rose and 
fell like a police siren with almost no regard even for the 
logic of phrasing. The performance was utterly mechanical, 
the poem’s majestic power completely lost. The second girl 
acted out a puerile skit in which two boys, late to school, 
bring a box of ants to the teacher. Need I describe the vio- 
lent shrieking, writhing, scratching and running when the 
ants escape? The third struggled through a bloody mono- 
logue in which a murderer cr-r-ept up to his enemy, sunk an 
ax in his brain (arms and body pantomiming a mighty blow) 
and was subsequently hanged for the crime (body stiff, head 
suddenly jerked back, body slowly relaxing). 

The fourth did the prison scene from Mary of Scotland. 
She was a pretty little girl who could have read, let us say, 
a section from Barrie’s Peter Pan very charmingly. It was 
the more distressing, therefore, considering her latent possi- 
bilities, to listen to the strangulated tones of her Elizabeth, 
to watch her frightful grimaces and her little hop as she 
changed from one character to the other. The boy, too, was 
not without potentialities. He did a section of You Can't 
Take It with You. His tour de force was a clumsy dance 
into which he flung himself every time the ballet dancer 
spoke. 

If these antediluvian techniques of declamation were lim- 
ited to Minnesota one might attribute the lag to our long 
winters, or our remoteness from seats of learning in the East, 
but one need only thumb through the list of selections which 
last year won state and local honors (At the Swimming 
Pool; Hey, Ma; Jimmy Jones Studies Geography; Open 
Wider Please, etc.) to realize that infantile “pieces” or hor- 
rific melodramas, performed, doubtless, as I have described, 
are the order of the day. 

I should like to suggest a few changes which, in my 
opinion, would be of value in lending dignity and purpose- 
fulness to the contests, and softening the glare of exhibi- 
tionism which is too often present in them. 

First, as has been suggested, the student should read good 
respectable literature. There are thousands of poems and 
plays which high school students can appreciate and which 
can prove good entertainment if carefully done. It is as un- 
wise to pervert their imaginations with tumid baubles as it 
would be to restrict their literature courses to a study of 
Edgar Guest, Horatio Alger and Don Blanding. 

Second, coaches should remember that the incipient ges- 
ture, the suggested activity is always the most effective. Pro- 
fessional readers etch out each character vividly with the 
slightest turn of the head, tension of the thorax or set of the 
mouth. The audience concentrates on the play, not the per- 
former, and any movements which would distract from the 
play and call attention to the performer are wisely avoided. 

Finally, it should be remembered that practice in decla- 
mation is or should be designed primarily to help the student 
share his responses to literature, and that everything which 
hints of elocutionary “effects” destroys this fundamental 
objective. 

If it is to be more widely assimilated, the cultural lag 
that is declamation will take on a significance akin to the 
aims of higher education and have less the appearance of 
a Kiddie Revue 
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By Geraldine Garrison 


Western Reserve University 


High School Speech Based 


N OUR small city, as in hundreds of others over the na- 
tion, the school is the center of community life for nine 
months. There are a number of banquets, receptions, parties 
and dances besides other class, Student Congress, and club 
activities during the year. The students who are good in 
the speech arts find themselves the leaders at many of these 
events. With these activities in mind the speech course in 
our school has been reorganized to fit the particular needs 
of the students. 

The speech classes are made up principally of two groups: 
First, the presidents and officers of the different clubs and 
classes, members of the Student Congress, captains of the 
football, basketball, and track teams, leaders in church and 
community organizations, and cheer-leaders; second, the 
students who hope to hold offices another year and those 
who want to improve their personality. These people are in 
class for something besides a grade, and they often want to 
take the course a second year without credit. So at the be- 
ginning of the first semester we ask each student to write 
briefly telling why he is taking the course and what he hopes 
to have gained by the end of the year. With this informa- 
tion at hand, together with a calendar of school events for 
the year, a tentative course of study is made. A number of 
texts are used and they are supplemented by articles from 
papers and magazines and by information given by the in- 
structor. The work varies from year to year as the needs of 
the students vary. Although the course is practical, the 
fundamentals in the speech arts are not sacrificed. They 
are rather taught incidentally when the student has a need 
for them. 

We want the student to realize that the speech class is a 
work-room where he prepares to meet a life situation and 
not just another place to learn facts to give back to the 
teacher in order to fulfill another requirement for gradua- 


tion. Although it is necessary to follow a plan of work in . 


order not to have a dish of “speech-hash” at the end of the 
year, each student is urged to use the class period to pre- 
pare, rehearse, and receive help with any kind of speech 
work he is called upon to do in school or out. During a class 
period students may be working on a book review for Eng- 
lish, a report for history, an after-dinner talk or anything 
imaginable. When a new type of speech presents itself, the 
instructor gives in class a previously prepared example, and 
then by her speech she explains the new work. 

At the beginning of the school year many of the students 
are faced with the necessity of making speeches in various 
organizations and presiding at club and class meetings. With 
this need as a motivating force a study of model speeches is 
made and the first original talk is constructed. 

The organization of the Student Congress also gives an 
excellent opportunity for studying parliamentary procedure 
and a chance to vary the class work. The students see the 
necessity for improving their posture and their speech per- 
sonality, They are also critical of poor enunciation, the and 
ah habit, and mispronunciations. An opportunity is thus 
presented for teaching fundamentals. 

During National Education Week town clubs ask tor talks 


on Student Needs 


and panels to be given. This gives another incentive not only 
to prepare better speeches but to study the different types of 
discussion and round table groups. For the past three years 
the speech students have done most of the advertising for 
the local chapter of the Tuberculosis Association during their 
Christmas Seals drive. The students have their choice of 
working out clever talks, skits or discussion groups. Since 
this is a community project and the schools share in the 
benefits, students are excused from classes to appear before 
the afternoon clubs. Another community project which gives 
an opportunity for teaching fundamentals as well as experi- 
ence before an audience is story-telling at Christmas time. 

Three years ago two speech students were invited by a 
grade teacher to tell Christmas stories in her room. Within a 
few days after the girls’ visit to the grade building, the 
principals of the other buildings had called asking that stories 
be told in their buildings another year. This was the begin- 
ning of a happy experience; the students feel the joy of giv- 
ing and sharing, and the boys as well as the girls catch 
the spirit of Christmas. Also on the eve of Christmas the 
speech students, assisted by music students and under the 
sponsorship of the Chamber of Commerce, present a program 
of both serious and humorous material over a public address 
system in the downtown shopping district. This “broadcast” 
is a means of bringing the school and community closer to- 
gether as well as showing the importance of speech. 

Speech holidays are observed by programs in class; then 
many of the numbers are given in other classes and organi- 
zations in the school and community. On the afternoon be- 
fore the Christmas holidays our students are excused from 
other classes to attend the “speech party” given for the 
present and former speech students. The regular program 
consists of class work, at which a master-of-ceremonies pre- 
sides. Then during the social hour, while refreshments are 
being served, the former students home from college have 
many interesting things to tell, while those not going on to 
college spice the conversation with, “Oh, say! do you re- 
member—.” We feel this party is worthwhile because it not 
only brings the former students back to school, but because 
it also advertises the work of the department. 

At the close of the football season an all-school banquet 
is sponsored by the Student Congress in honor of the squad. 
Since many of the speech students serve on the committees 
and all will attend the banquet, we spend some time select- 
ing a theme, planning the decorations, and working out a 
program in keeping with the theme. This unit serves as a 
basis fog the banquets to come. The same plan of procedure 
is carried out when the first reception is given. 

All the students have to give book reviews in English 
classes and reports in history and other classes. Therefore 
they use the speech classes as a laboratory for learning how 
to do better work in these other subjects. Actual reviews and 

(Concluded on page 7-S) 
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Humorous Declamation 


N EFFORT to describe coaching technique tor humorous 
declamation must, of necessity, seem to be a hopelessly 
disorganized procedure. The reason for this is that, after the 
selection of a reading and advice on memorization procedure, 
nothing else follows in any logical order. All faults and all 
possibilities of development crop out in an amazingly dis- 
orderly fashion. 

The only group coaching for this event that can be done 
is in the form of general interpretation instruction on the 
improvement of voice quality. With that we shall not deal 
here. Any good interpretation text can be followed and the 
coach can readily recognize those features which need to 
be stressed more with his own particular group. 

The first step then in specific preparation for humorous 
declamation is to guide pupils in the selection of readings. 
In general it is better to select a reading which demands 
interpretation of several characters rather than a monologue. 
The reason is obviously in the fact that this type of read- 
ing offers a greater challenge to the reader. One who can 
interpret several characters well is displaying more ability 
than is one who does a monologue. 

The pupil should be encouraged to select a reading within 
his voice limitations. It is frequently difficult for a boy or 
girl to interpret well too many characters of the opposite 
sex. The pupil should also exercise care in selecting a read- 
ing which does not include too many characters for the 
limitations of his voice. 


Value of Memorization 


In turning to the second guidance tactor in preparing for 
humorous declamation, we must consider individual pupil 
differences; but generally it is better to advise memorization 
of the reading as a whole. Reading and rereading the selec- 
tion until the words arrange themselves in accordance with 
thought patterns. Then, a slightly more concentrated effort 
may be devoted to the various thought or incident units. 
Memorization by scenes is an éxample of such division. 
Where scenes do not change, then it is good to memorize 
on the basis of thought units. These units make themselves 
apparent through the entrance of new characters, the exit 
of some characters here and there, or the changing of the 
group pf characters involved in the conversation in progress 
at different moments. 

From this point on and even in the memorization process, 
coaching techniques defy organization. In an attempt at 
analysis of the process we might ask this question: What 
does the audience laugh at? The answers are three: 1. At 
what the character does.-2. At what he says. 3. At how he 

-says it. These three factors must always be consistent with 
the character speaking. Therefore, it is fundamental that the 
pupil, even before he begins memorizing, have distinctly in 
mind the appearance and mannerisms of his characters. It is 
good to quiz the pupil on each character in his reading early 
in the coaching process to determine if he knows the char- 
acter thoroughly. 

In creating characters, the pupil must exercise careful ob- 
servation of people he knows, of various movie and radio 
impersonations, and then temper these personalities and 
characters with imagination. Pure imitation, if it is not per- 


By C. M. Schindler 


Director of Forensics, McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio 


fect, meets with stronger criticism than originality in char- 
acter creation. 

The gravest fault of most humorous and dramatic declaim- 
ers is that of inconsistency in characterization. Once the 
character speaks, the pattern is set. Unless the audience can 
see, even before the character speaks, who is going to 
speak; or unless the audience can recognize beyond a doubt, 
after the first few words, who is speaking, the job is not 
being well done. A character is recognized by how he looks 
(his posture and expression), what he does, the type of 
speech he uses, his phraseology, and his inflection, These 
factors must be consistent for each character. It is also well 
to create certain little specific mannerisms for character dif- 
ferentiation. Art in the creation of characters and consist- 
ency in the interpretation of characters is probably the prime 
factor in the art of humorous and dramatic reading. 


How to Gain Humor 


Next: How can you gain humor? The foremost factors of 
humor are activities, facial expression, timing, and inflection. 
The first two have to do with appearances. They involve the 
posture of your character, the’eccentricities and mannerisms 
ot your character. They involve the facial expressions of 
your character as timed with his words — the raised eyebrow, 
the frown, the grin, the impassive face, the wink, the scowl, 
the squint, the snort, and a hundred other variations which 
the pupil with flexible and responsive facial muscles can 
engineer. Timing involves the tempo, the change of pace, 
the pause. Inflection involves the upward or downward 
sliding of the voice on certain sentences, phrases, words, or 
even syllables in attaining certain “fine” feelings or empha- 
sis of given words or thoughts. 

How to apply these factors in any set rule is impossible 
to write down. It depends upon the specific words and 
thoughts within the given vehicle at a given moment. It is 
the manipulation of these factors by the contestant or the 
reader which, the preceding abilities and accomplishments 
being equal, determines who wins or who gains the most 
laughter and applause. 


Additional Guidance Suggestions 


Further, only a few guidance principles can be offered: 
Memorize and practice aloud. If at all possible, do this be- 
fore a mirror. Cultivate the ability to hear yourself accurate- 
ly Appear as frequently as possible before your parents, 
your “coach, and classroom groups to find out where they 
laugh, why they laugh, and wherein they can suggest 
changes in activities, facial expression, timing and inflection 
for the purpose of gaining additional humor. Avoid turning 
too far from side to side in changing characters — let the 
voice and activities do the most in character differentiation. 

What might seem to have been a change in point of view 
from coach to pupil in this short article is not such at all. 
There is a point in all speech work where the pupil assumes 
a major portion of the coaching duties. If he cannot do this, 
he will never be outstanding. 
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Tips to Students 


By J. EDMUND MAYER 


Director of Forensics, Alhambra High School, Alhambra, California 


N the fall term of 1936, while in Topeka, Kansas, I had 

51 students try out for Oratorical Declamation. The 
reason for the high interest was obvious, for the previous 
spring we had won the first National Sweepstakes Trophy 
ever offered for High School competition in forensic work. 
The 51 who tried out were not all good speakers; many 
had no chance to even place. I remember especially one 
student whose ambition exceeded his ability. He said: 
“Coach, I am not very good in delivery, so I want a strong 
oration; the oration must carry me.” I said: “O.K. how would 
you like the oration which won the National last spring - 
The Lone Voice of Democracy?” That suited him just fine. 
“Son,” I said, “if you don’t win the fault lies with you.” 

The elimination was held, after each student had a 
reasonable time for preparation. Needless to say, he did 
not place — he finished last, and if there had been any place 
lower than 5lst, he would have gotten it. Students with 
far inferior orations won over him éasily. He lacked the 
greatest factor which makes for success in Declamation. 
The orator must carry the oration, and not the oration the 
orator. There are three factors which make any declamation 
or oration a success. They are Thought, Composition, and 
Delivery; but the greatest of these is delivery. Let me con- 
sider these briefly. 

By thought I mean the ideas to which the oration or 
declamation gives birth. Does it make great deductions from 
the pages of history? Does it show new relationships between 
ideas? Does it express great sentiments, which are universally 
recognized? Is it philosophic in its discussion of great 
political, social, religious and moral problems? Does it 
give leadership? Did it crystallize your sentiments and con- 
victions? If it doesn’t the thoughts are not challenging 
enough, and it is not a good oration. Leave it! Do not 
bother with it. It is a waste of time. 

By composition, I mean how does the author clothe his 
ideas? Is his style refreshing? It is a style that is akin to 
poetry in its figures and adornment? An oration which is 
not poetic in its discussion is not successfully written, and 
falls flat. It is not poetry, but as Dr. E. R, Nichols pits it, 
has the qualities of poetry - which are metaphor, simile, 
elegance, sublimity of diction, parallelism, recurrence of 
sound, climactic series, balance and proportion. 

By delivery, I mean the vehicle or instrument through 
which the oration is delivered. This, to my mind, is the 
most important of the three factors. The other two are 
necessary, and lay the ground for success. The best oration 
can fall flat, if not properly delivered, just as the boy in 
the opening paragraph, who had the best speech and yet 
did not even place. It is like putting a good record on a 
poor machine. The machine spoils the record. 

Your total personality is concerned with this matter of 
delivery — your manners, your voice quality, your diction, 
your interests. The experience of Miss Marion Brainard, who 
works with the New York Counseling Center, where they 
have set up a counseling service for 8,000 employees, dupli- 
cates my experience with High School students. 

We both agree that the most prevalent fault is a per- 

(Concluded on page 8-S) 
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Educational Objectives 
By WARREN T. KINGSBURY 


East Wichita (Kansas) High School 


ITHIN the past few years, due no doubt to the im- 

petus given by the establishment of the National For- 
ensic League, there has been a marked development in 
contest speech work in the high school speech field. So great 
has the interest in contests become that in my own section 
of the country, one can start early in November and attend 
a debate tournament every week-end (with the exception 
of the Christmas holidays) until the state tournament the 
last of February. And, if he has not had his fill of debate 
tournaments in our own state, he can extend his season on 
through March by journeying into adjacent states for the 
tournaments that are open to all comers. 

When we consider that in connection with many of these 
debate tournaments extempore and oratorical contests are 
conducted, and that, beginning in March, there are a num- 
ber of such contests devoted exclusively to speech activities 
other than debate, we see that the speech contest has as- 
sumed an important place among our extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

As I consider this development, and as I now hear out- 
standing educators challenge the “speech contest” as inimi- 
cal to the objectives of secondary education, I wonder if the 
pendulum has not swung to its limit? Shall we see this 
criticism increase in volume and weight until it forces the 
pendulum back in the other direction and removes the speech 
contest from its present important place in our extra-curri- 
cular program? 

I am not sure what the answer will be. However, I do feel 
that, just as the entire curriculum of the American secondary 
school is being submitted to a searching scrutiny and is be- 


“ing revised to conform to generally approved functions and 


goals of secondary education, so must the extra-curricular 
activities. Hence, if we are to justify the speech contest to 
our school administrators and to our communities, we must 
do so in terms of generally approved functions and goals of 
secondary education. 

Can the speech contest be justified in these terms? So far 
as I know, there has never been any definite attempt made 
to do so. When we consider the various institutions sponsor- 
ing contests, we find that in most cases their primary motive 
is a desire to advertise the institution rather than to render 
an altruistic service to the schools and students participating. 

And when we consider our teacher training institutions, 
we find them advising students to prepare themselves to 
coach debate and dramatics that they may attract favorable 
attention to themselves and obtain professional advancement, 
rather than emphasizing any educational objectives that may 
be inherent in the contest. 

Even when we search through our professional literature, 
we find nothing that directly pertains to the educational ob- 
jectives of speech contests. Such contests seem to be an 
inheritance from the éarly Greeks. We find that from that 
day to this there has been an ever-present interest in speech 
contests, Indeed, it is a fact that our first speech courses are 
a direct outgrowth of a desire on the part of students to 
train themselves to participate in contests of this type, and 
the addition of speech courses to our curriculum is thus 

(Concluded on page 8-S) 
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One-Act Play Contest 


(From the constitution of the Ohio High School 
Speech League) 

The play chosen for presentation in 
the contest should have literary merit 
and must be approved by the Director 
of the League. In submitting titles of 
plays to the Director for approval, the 
Drama Director shall give the name of 
the publisher, the name of the author, 
number of male and female characters 
and the playing time. 

Judges in district contests should be 
approved by all competing schools in 
that district. 

The playing time shal] not be more 
than 40 minutes. 

The cast must include at least three 
persons. 

The play chosen should require not 
more than one set, and preferably 
should be a “standard interior.” 

In the event a royalty play is chosen, 
the royalty fee must be paid by the 
competing school. 

Excepting royalty and travel, all gen- 
eral tournament expenses are to be 
shared by the schools. 

The tournament host in district con- 
tests will supply a simple set which 
may be adapted to the needs of the 
play. At least three weeks before the 
tournament, each director must supply 
the tournament manager with the 
necessary production plans. 

Stage assistance will be available, but 
most schools will wish to provide at 
least a stage manager, and, whenever 
possible, its own trained crew. 

No play will be judged upon “set- 
tings” and the competing schools, there- 
fore, will bear this in mind in produc- 
ing the festival play. 

All hand properties, and any other 
standard furniture, must be furnished 
by the competing school. 

Ten minutes will be allowed tor set- 


ting the stage and five minutes for strik- 
ing the set and clearing the stage. Time 
will be carefully kept and any school 
running over the time limits will be 
penalized in the judging. 

Participants in the final contests at 
Columbus are in no case to bring any 
type of scenery with them. They must 
use only materials which are furnished 
at the University and only the bare es- 
sentials of furniture such as a couch, 
chairs, and table will be supplied. This 
furniture wil] not be chosen with any 
particular play in mind, but it is to be 


. used alike for all plays. Any additional 


properties must be furnished by the in- 
dividual groups. Large stage properties 
which will make staging problems more 
difficult and will necessitate long 
periods of time between plays will not 
be permitted in any case, even though 
such large cumbersome properties are 
brought by the individual groups. The 
purpose of this is, of course, to make 
the changes of scenery as rapidly as 
possible, and avoid impatience on the 
part of the audience and judges. 

The following items should be con- 
sidered in judging plays: 


1. Characterization and interpretation 
a. Performers staying in character 
throughout the play. 


b. Accuracy and “convincingness” 


of characterization. 
2. Tempo 
a. The smoothness, variety and 
contrast, and appropriateness 
with which the play moves. 
8. Direction 
a. The effectiveness of the di- 
rector’s influence over mechan- 
ics, stage business, balance and 
proportion, emphasis, placing, 
grouping, and movement of the 
players on the stage. 


4. Voice and Diction 
5. Make-up and Costume 





The Festival Form 


(Taken from a report of the One-Act Play 
Committee of the Oklahoma High School 
Public Speaking League) 


The essential difference between con- 
tests and festivals is one of spirit and 
attitude. The student and teacher are 
interested in the festival, in what they 
can learn, in finding out what other 
schools are doing, in getting the sug- 
gestions and criticisms of an expert in 
learning how he may improve, and in 
engaging in friendly cooperation with 
the students from other schools. His de- 
sire is not to send an opponent down 
to defeat but to accompany him on 
the road to achievement, It is believed 
that the contest element is inherent in 
debate, but that it is neither essen- 


tial nor desirable in the one-act play. 


Instead of schools competing against 
each other for first place, each school 
competes against its own capacities and 
possibilities and the requirements of 
the play it presents. 

The judge in a testival is always a 
person well-trained in the field and 
qualified to justify his decisions before 
the participating casts. Criticisms may 
be given either publicly or privately. In 
this way each participant goes homie 
feeling that he has learned something. 

Students and directors both will en- 
joy coming to festivals more when a 
well known authority in the field is 
available for judging, for questions, and 
for discussion of common problems in 
dramatics. Arrangement should be made 


(Concluded on page 7-S) 


Poetry Reading 


(From a Newsletter of the Oklahoma High 
School Public Speaking League) 


1. Selection used must be poetic in 
form and must have literary merit. The 
contestant may use a cutting from some 
poem, an entire poem, or he may build 
a program around some central theme 
and use two or more short poems. 

2. Each contestant shall give an ex- 
temporaneous introduction to his pro- 
gram. The purposes of the introduction 
are: (a) To arouse and stimulate the 
interest of the audience in what is to 
follow. (b) To reflect an adequate 
understanding on the part of the reader 
of the author and his works, particularly 
of the selection read. (c) To make the 
audience feel that the reader is glad 
of the opportunity to read to them, and 
that he had a real, lively, and entbusi- 
astic interest in the selection. 

3. The time limit, inclusive of the 
introductions, shall be eight minutes. 

4. Material shal] not be restricted to 
any author ‘or groups of authors. The 
works of Lindsay, Frost, Millay, Teas- 
dale, Sarett, Sandburg, Benet, Robinson, 
De la Mare, Amy Lowell, Markham, 
and many others offer excellent ma- 
terial. In choosing his material, how- 
ever, the student should keep in mind 
the fact that those selections which are 
known to everyone are not so likely 

-to have the audience values that selec- 

tions which have been less frequently 
used may have. Of course, there are 
exceptions to this rule. Especially is 
this true when the reading is exception- 
ally well done. 

5. The material may or may not be 
memorized. This is not important. The 
important thing is that, in either case, 
it gives to the listener the effect of 
freshness and spontaneity, of genuine 


‘ emotional response and lively animation. 


However, whether memorized or not, 
the reader should be sufficiently familiar 
with his material that little of his energy 
is directed toward getting meaning; 
rather he should be comparatively fre« 
to direct his attention toward giving 
meaning to others. In al] instances a 
reading stand shall be used and the 
book or manuscript rested upon it. 
Gesture, if used at all, should be used 
sparingly. The interpreter shall get his 
effect primarily through vocal changes 


and changes in facial expression. In - 


selections involving character, charac- 
terizations shall be presented sugges- 
tively rather than literally. 

6. In the state final contest each con- 
testant will be given a three or five 
minute selection with about thirty min 
utes for preparation. He will present 
his prepared poem, then present the 
one given him by the tournament direc- 
tor 
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Educational Objectives 
(Concluded from page 5-S) 


directly attributable to interest initiated 
by the speech contest. We do find that 
there is an extensive literature on how to 
coach debate, extemporaneous speaking, 
declamation, and dramatic productions. 
We find that there is an ever-recurring 
discussion of the evils of debating and 
other contest work, but there seems to 
be a complete lack of discussion of the 
educational objectives of the speech 
contest. 

In my own case, I must plead guilty 
to having been preparing students to 
participate in speech contests without 
having any clearcut conception of what 
the educational objectives of the speech 
contest were. To be sure, lurking in the 
back of my mind there must have been 
the vague feeling that the speech con- 
test had some value which justified its 
becoming an appendage of our educa- 
tional organization. I think I felt, for one 
thing, that the speech contest served as 
an incentive to stimulate students into 
taking a more active interest in speech 
work. I think I felt that the speech con- 
test provided students with an oppor- 
tunity to broaden themselves by com- 
ing into contact with other boys and 
girls possessing minds that were keen 
and alert and personalities that were 
fresh and stimulating. I think I felt that 
the speech contest afforded boys and 
girls an opportunity to develop profi- 
ciency as speakers that they could not 
otherwise obtain. 

I know that in my own mind I justi- 
fied the speech contest by the develop- 
ment I observed in those boys and girls 
with whom it has been my good fortune 
to work. I have seen students who 
were awkward, intensely ill at ease both 
in attempting to speak before an audi- 
ence and in attempting to carry on an 
ordinary conversation, develop a poise 
and self-assurance that I envy from the 
bottom of my heart. I have seen young- 
sters coming from homes where they 
have not had the advantage of training 
in the social amenities, who were al- 
most literally in the “eat pie with a 
knife” stage, who had not the slightest 
conception of how to behave in the 
company of the opposite sex, acquire 
during the course of a contest season 
an ease of manners and a pattern of 
conduct that would permit thém to ad- 
just themselves gracefully to practically 
any group or situation. Likewise have I 
seen students who were rabid individu- 
alists acquire the valuable habit of co- 
operation and learn that there must be 
a give as well as a take. 

And so, if at times I have had my 
misgivings about certain outgrowths of 
the speech contest, I have put them 
aside in ‘the belief that this activity 


has served as a real incentive in help- 
ing boys and girls to attain self-assur- 
ance, resourcefulness, and effectiveness 
as speakers, to acquire an ease of man- 
ner and bearing in their relationships 
with others, and to develop a spirit of 
cooperation and good sportsmanship. 

Today, however, I have come to the 
belief that it is not enough to assume 
that these things will be a by-product of 
the speech contest, but that it is essen- 
tial to make each speech contest meas- 
ure up to certain definite generally ap- 
proved educationgl objectives. With 
that thought in mind, I believe that the 
educational objectives of the speech con- 
test Should be predicated upon - the 
thesis so succinctly proposed by Glenn 
Frank: “It is the business of education 
to train the total human being for effec- 
tive participation in the civilization of 
his time.” 

That statement implies that the fun- 
damental concern of the speech contest, 
the basic objective, if you wish, must be 
the development of the individual stu- 
dent so that he will justify the educa- 
tional investment which the state has 
made in him. This means that the wel- 
fare of the student is more important 
than the promotion of a particular in- 
stitution or the professional advance- 
ment of any coach. 

From that it follows that the empha- 
sis must be shifted from the contest 
that makes provision for only the select 
few, to one which affords competition 
to all whose abilities are such that they 
can profit thereby. It follows that the 
emphasis must be shifted from the de- 
velopment of a few first place winners 
to the development of a large group of 
students capable of creditably partici- 
pating in the contest. 

Holding to this thesis of Frank’s and 
accepting his challenge to the schools 
“To train the exceptional men for the 
responsibilities of leadership,” I hold 
that in our speech contest we should 
strive to bring forth the student’s best 
effort; we should test his ability to rise 
to the occasion by forcing him to meet 
a series of crises that will measure his 
determination, initiative, and resource- 
fulness; we should measure his ability 
to collect and assimilate material from 
many sources; we should teach him to 
present his findings in a convincing and 
persuasive manner; we should instill in 
him a deep and.abiding respect for 
the truth, and a thorough-going ab- 
horrence of intellectual dishonesty. 
Finally, the speech contest should en- 
grain in him the spirit of tolerance and 
good sportsmanship, and build in him 
a critica] attitude of mind that will 
remain with him throughout life and 
give him, as Dr. Frank says, “Standards 
of mind and character to test his actions 
by in the days to come.” 


Debate Bureaus Opposed 


Speech teachers will be interested to 
know that the American Speech Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution at its na- 
tional convention in Columbus, Ohio, 
December 27-29, condemning the use 
of the publications of various “debate 
bureaus.” 

A meeting was held, during the con- 
vention, of representatives of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association, 
National Forensic League, American 
Speech Association, and the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, in which the matter of national 
speech contests was considered. The 
final action taken was to instruct Mr. 
George Manning, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, to invite representatives from 
the National Forensic League, the North 
Central Association; the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
the American Speech Association, the 
National University Extension Associa- 
tion, and other education associations 
concerned with the problem to meet in 
Kansas City some time in the sprimg to 
draw up a policy and a program for 
ratification of all these participating or- 
ganizations. These proposals, when 
adopted, would become the official na- 
tional program in extra-curricular speech 
activities. 





Tips to Students 
(Concluded from page 5-S) 


sonality factor. A psychological change 
must take place within most of the stu- 
dents. They are too interested in them- 
selves, and not enough in others. They 
lack the desire to please. They have 
not Jearned the idea of sharing. They 
are also wanting in kindness, tact, 
thoughtfulness and sincerity. 

Very few people require technical les- 
sons or correction courses. I have seen 
students change in a few minutes from 
flat-voiced bores to interesting speakers. 
As they color their manner of speech 
with kindness, warmth, generosity, their 
awareness of other people suddenly ex- 
pands. They become interested and con- 
sequently interesting. 

If you wish to increase your percent- 
age of wins in Oratorica] Declamation, 
select a good speech, The earmarks 
are: 1. Good thoughts; 2. Good compo- 
sition; 3. Inspiring delivery. The de- 
claimer must feel that he has a message, 
a message to be shared with others; he 
must overflow with kindness; he. must 
have an abundance of good will; and 
above all he must forget himself. The 
audience is interested in the message 
of the Declamation or Oration, not in 
the declaimer. 
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The English language calls them 
by name every day 


By Valkyrie Weed 


NOTE: He was a young reporter. She was a goddess 
from the stage. He knew words — fancy words from 
Greek and Latin mythology. They were good words in 
themselves, echoes of good stories; but he overworked his 
learning. Exaggerated? Yes. But take warning! 


ER hair was piled upon the top of her head in a gleam- 
ing Psyche-knot. She looked truly Junoesque, leaning 
towards him across the table. Long green eyes sparkled up 
their siren invitation, but in all other ways she preserved an 
Olympian detachment throughout the interview. 

Suddenly she smiled — a tantalizing smile; only a Spartan 
could have resisted it. “Tell me,” she said, “for I am so in- 
terested in you, what did you think of my show?” 

He felt as a swimmer does when, while carelessly splash- 
ing in Neptune’s briny waves, he finds himself caught be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. The battle that he fought then 
with his conscience might only be described as Homeric. 
How could he tell this lovely creature, he wondered, this 
Amazon with Venus’ charms, that she would never be num- 
bered among Apollo's muses. Last night he had seen her 
upon the stage and had begun to whittle out phrases in 
his mind — lean, biting phrases, the sort that, he felt, would 
cause a stir in those circles where they were appreciated. 

“This latter-day goddess,” he had jotted down in his re- 
potter's notebook, “this contemporary Thespian, rides, truly, 
a papier-maché Pegasus. Her art, in the first act, mounts 
unsteadily to its feet, but by the final curtain the stage is 
so drowned in Niobe’s tears that the frail steed of inspira- 
tion quite wilts apart.” 

But that was last night. Tonight, assigned to interview 
the enchantress by a City Editor who seemed to have as 
many busy heads as Hydra —and all of them empty, he 
felt at a loss. She exerted over him a Circean spell. She was 
hypnotic. Her slow, somnolent smile; her green, phosphor- 
escent eyes; her lovely hair, retouched with Midas’ gold; 
all of the glitter of her mercurial ways, acted like dulling 
morphine upon his critical senses. She spun an arachnidan 
web — and he was caught. Furious with himself for being so 
easily snared, he crushed his cigarette into a volcanic heap 
and raised defiant eyes to meet hers. 

“The play itself,” he began, “was an Argosy of incompe- 
tence. The author, for some unknown reason, found it ad- 
visable to ensnarl the plot in a Gordian knot, but did not 
feel up to the Herculean task of disentangling it. 

“The leading man I considered deplorably weak. How- 
ever, I suppose only an Ajax or an Atlas could have carried 
successfully so much weighty dialogue. But the whole thing 
was miscast: you, as the patient Penelope type, were com- 
pletely out of character. And that other woman, the one 
with the Medusa-like locks and the skin like cold morning 
cereal — she was about as attractive as a harpy. 

“Another thing: if it all was meant to be so platonic, why 
clutter up the stage with one Bacchanalian revel after an- 
other? Aimed at the box-office, I'd say. I kept feeling it was a 
benefit show for poor theatrical plutocrats down to their last 
million. Oh, Broadway of cupidity!” he sighed. 


APRIL 1, 1946 


YE GODS! 





She shrugged her shoulders. An iridescent sparkle of se- 
quins captured his attention. “That reminds me,” he went 
on, “the backdrops were frightful! That garish setting for 
the January-in-Florida scene looked like something painted 
on the side of an oldfashioned calliope. Also, contrary to 
what New York playwrights may think, Southerners do not 
sit around sipping one mint julep after another, like the 
gods on Olympus deep in their cups of nectar. Nor is every 
Southern gentleman a jovial ‘colonel’ opposed to Republican- 
ism and our vulcanized civilization.” 

He struck a martial attitude. “In short,” he shouted, “the 
entire performance was a pitiful Odyssey that never reached 
its Ithaca. A titanic flop. And I refuse to write a rave-review 
just because you happen to be a stand-in for Aphrodite. By 
Jupiter!” he finished, reaching for his hat, “my integrity 
counts most of all!” 


THE INSIDE STORY 


Psyche: princess beloved by the god of love, Cupid. 
Cupid’s mother was Venus (Aphrodite), goddess of beauty. 
Jupiter (Jove) chief god, dwelt on Mount Olympus. Juno, 
goddess of marriage, was his queen. Thespis: founder of 
drama. Calliope, muse of heroic poetry, was among the nine 
muses of Apollo, god of art. Mercury: the gods’ Western 
Union boy. Morpheus, Somnus, Hypnos: names for the god 
of sleep. Phosphor: the morning star. Arachne: Lydian 
maiden skilled at weaving. Neptune: god of the sea. Pene- 
lope: Ulysses’ patient wife, who waited ten years for him 
to come home to Ithaca from his long Odyssey. Sirens: 
glamor girls who sang to Ulysses as his ship passed their 
rocks. Read all about it in Homer. Tantalus was tortured 
with food and drink kept just out of reach. Spartan: inhabit- 
ant of Sparta noted for fortitude. Scylla and Charybdis: two 
monsters, one off the coast of Italy, the other off the Sicil- 
ian coast. Ajax, Atlas, Hercules: strong men. Pegasus: 
winged horse, symbol of inspiration. Hydra: nine-headed 
monster. Midas: king whose touch changed all to gold. Circe: 
beautiful enchantress. Furies: avenging spirits. Vulcan: god 
of the forge. Argo: Jason’s ship. Gordian knot: fabulous knot 
tied by Gordius, King of Phyrgia. Medusa: snake-haired 
woman. Ceres: goddess of grain, whose daughter was stolen 
by Pluto, wealthy Underworld king. Niobe: ever mourns her 
children. Plato: Greek philosopher. Iris: goddess of the rain- 
bow. Bacchus: god of wine. Janus: two-headed god. Flora: 
goddess of flowers. Mars: god of war. Titan: a superman. 


WORD STUDY 
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Jim, Sally, Jeff and Susan could 
be you and your pals 


RING AROUND THE ( TELEP 


“ME IYA! Watcha doon bout that signment nistry? (ulp, 

ulp). Yuh gunna writanoutlin f thole thing (ulp, ulp) 
er js thimportan pots? (ulp, ulp). Sposen we hafta do i tall? 
(ulp, ulp). Look sawful tme. (ulp, ulp).” 

Believe it or not, Jim is not practicing Esperanto or pig 
Latin on his pal, Bob. Neither does he have an impediment 
which causes the sound effects of ulp, ulp. Jim must be 
speaking English; it’s the only language he knows. And the 
ulp, ulp is Jim eating an apple. He is discussing his history 
assignment on the telephone — or so he thinks. 

Bob is not so sure. “WADJA SAY?” he shouts. 

Jim roars like any lion now. “THE HIST’RY SIGNMENT. 
CANCHA HEAR ME?” 

And so on, and so on. 

Sally does not chew her words and apples into an un- 
intelligible pulp. Oh, no. Nor does she roar. She lifts the 
telephone receiver the instant she hears the ring. Some day 
she may break a leg getting to it, for she drops everything 
except her voice. 

“Helloooo!” she coos on a dovelike note. “Who is it? Oh,” 
(sudden switch to natural tone). “Yes, she’s here. Justa 
minute —” Sally drops the telephone with a clatter, no 
longer interested in the call. 

Perhaps Sally believes that Mrs. Bixby on the other end 
of the wire is saying to herself, “Ah, lovely girl. The voice 
with a smile.” And perhaps Mrs. Bixby would be thinking 
just that, but for one thing. In the moment between the 
mad rush to pick up the receiver and her cooed hello, Sally 
had to get something off her chest, and what Mrs. Bixby 
heard before the mourning-dove greeting was a vixenish 
scream intended only for the ears of Sally’s mother. Sally 
forgot that the receiver was off the hook and that Mrs. Bixby 
could hear her perfectly as she shrilled: “All right, if I can’t 
go to the movies tonight, I won’t do any more dishes!” 

Jeff is the hearty type. When his father’s partner, Mr. 
Watkins, calls, Jeff is only mildly disappointed because the 
call is not for him. “Hello,” he bawls jovially. 

“What?” 

“Hello, who is this?” 

“May I speak to your father?” 

“What? Oh, just a minute.” Jeff forgets to put down the 
receiver. “DAD, TELEPHONE,” bellows Jeff in his cheer- 
leader voice, right in Mr. Watkins’ ear. And what Mr. Wat- 
kins mutters over the wire is not fit to put on paper. 

Susan’s voice is ever soft and faint. She cradles the tele- 
phone receiver affectionately against her shoulder so that 
she can have her left hand free to twirl a long-suffering lock, 
while with her right hand she makes doodles on the wall- 
paper. Her voice goes on and on, as thin and high as a 
singing mouse. Of course she has to répeat almost every re- 
mark two or three times because her dear friend, Katherine, 
at the other end of the wire, can’t hear her. Both Susan and 
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Katherine are convinced that the fault lies with their con- 
nection. Meanwhile, Susan’s sisters and her cousins and her 
aunts stand in the background, wringing their hands and 
interrupting every few seconds to remind her that they 
would like to use the telephone for something urgent. 

Well, that’s the way it goes. Ogden Nash didn’t tell half 
the story of the telephone when he wrote: 


“Someone invented the telephone, 
And interrupted a nation’s slumbers, 
Ringing wrong but similar numbers.” 


The confusion of wrong numbers is nothing compared to 
the confusion of right numbers handled by Jim, Sally, Jeff, 
and Susan. And perhaps by you and you and you. So what 
should you say and how should you say it? The ideal tele- 
phone conversation could go something like this: 

“Hello. Jeff White speaking.” 

“Hello, Jeff. This is Watkins, May I speak to your father?” 

“Hello, Mr. Watkins. Just a moment, I'll see if Dad's in.” 

Jeff puts down the receiver carefully and searches for his 
father, calling him, not bawling. When he is sure that White, 
senior, is out, Jeff goes back to the telephone, picks up the 
receiver gently, and says: 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Watkins. Dad isn’t home. 
May I take a message?” 

“Yes. Please ask him to call me before 1:30.” 

“All right. I’m writing it down. Call you before 1:30.” 

“Thanks, Jeff. Good-bye,” says Mr. Watkins, and keeps 
his hair-trigger temper under perfect control. 

Jim, Sally, and Susan (and perhaps you) always forget 
in their enthusiastic greeting of their pals whom they haven't 
seen for upwards of an hour, that the telephone is not a 
purely social instrument. It was designed primarily for busi- 
ness. Half-hour and hour-long conversations tie up the tele- 
phone unnecessarily. And they cause people who keep get- 
ting a busy signal to have many a harsh thought. 

And they (and perhaps you, too) forget that the voice 
is all a stranger knows of them. When you talk on the tele- 
phone, your voice is your ambassador. If you squeak, shriek, 
coo, bellow or mutter over the wire, you are making a bad 
impression. Model your voice on the tone and diction of 
radio speakers. Pitch it as near middle C on the piano as 
possible. And, no matter how cross you feel when the tele- 
phone interrupts you, speak pleasantly. Speak distinctly into 
the transmitter. Say only what is necessary, but do say that, 
with all the courtesy you would extend to your latest heart 
interest if he called you up. And when you have finished 
your conversation, say good-bye and hang up gently. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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ONSTANCE BRACKETT has 
chosen a difficult form in which 
to write her graceful verse. 

The triolet is an eight-line stanza 
using only two rhymes. The first line 
serves as the fourth and seventh line. 
The second line does double-duty as 
the eighth line. 

A_ well-written triolet, such as 
Constance’s is, expresses easefully 
and pleasingly some light, delicate 
whim or mood. 


Triolet 


The leaf, undecided, fluttered in air. 
Then gently drifted down. 

Dipping, looping, hesitating there, 

The leaf, undecided, fluttered in air. 

The sky was tempting, blue and fair, 
But earth was warm and brown. 

The leaf, undecided, fluttered in air. 
Then gently drifted down. 


Constance Brackett, 16 
Deering High School 
Portland, Maine 
Miss Isabelle K. Pease, teacher 

Sonnets may be divided into three 
major classes: the Petrarchan, the 
Miltonic, the Shakespearean. All son- 
nets have 14 lines. 

Mary Alice Pratt follows the 
Petrarchan pattern — the strictest 
one, for only two rhymes are per- 
mitted in the first eight lines (the 
octave). Allowing a new letter for 
each new rhyme, we may describe 
the rhyme scheme as a-b-b-a-a-b-b-a. 

The final six lines (the sestet) may 
be: c-d-c-d-c-d or c-d-e-c-d-e-. Which 
has Mary Alice chosen? 


Sonnet to the Snow 


Oh, thick and fast upon the window 
sill 

Are piled the soft and drifting flakes of 
white. 

The earth, amid the stillness of the 
night, 

Lies slumb’ring ‘neath the blanket, 
quiet, still. 

Describe it simply beauty, if you will; 

‘Tis nothing short of magic; or one 
might 

Determine it a miracle. The sight 

Sends through my heart a quiver and a 
thrill. 
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STUDENT WRITERS’ OWN PAGE 


Mere human words are feeble to express 
The majesty of this, so like to grace 
Which gently covers us, and as it does 
—— It could be sent by One, no 
ess 
Than God, as if in effort to embrace 
And fill with joy and peace the world 
He loves. 
Mary Alice Pratt, 16 
St. John’s Academy 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Geraldine, teacher 
A cinquain is complete in five lines. 
The first line contains two syllables, 
the second line four, the third line 
six, while the fourth stretches out to 
eight syllables. The poem ends on 
two again. 


The Thief 


Fear is 
A mouse nibbling 
At your heart, robbing you 
Of little crumbs of self respect 
Slowly. 
Elizabeth Forster 
lyons Township High School 
LaGrange, Illinois 
As a fitting form for the expression 
of her philosophic ideas, Marcia Hil- 
dreth has chosen the most royal and 
resonant metrical structure — un- 
rhymed iambic pentameter, or “blank 
verse.” (See Scholastic, January 21, 
1946, “Waltz or Jitterbug?” for a 
discussion of poetic meter. ) 


A Plea for Democracy 


It choice of a disease were left to us, 

Who must in later time succumb to it, 

We would do well to choose the ills of 
man 

And shrink from those which man him- 
self inflicts. 

Illnesses of the mind, the tender bud, 


GCHOLASTIC welcomes original writing by all high school students, 
the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 

there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will 

receive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of 
previous years. Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, if 
you wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be 
given at the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. 
The material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. 
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Source of man’s rise and cause too of 
his fall, 

Do rip the very roots of sanity, 

Resetting in their place a deadly plant, 

An all-consuming weed that bends and 
twists 

And snaps the mind at last by its swift 
growth. 


A mind-disease is fear, a torture rack, 

That stretches endless night and smoth- 
ers sleep, 

That chains poor souls forever to its 
power, 

And whips that sensitivity which lifts 

Man from the lower ranks of beasts, 
and yet 

Subordinates its victims to itself. 


Fears of starvation, insecurity, 

Toss men like flying foam from wave to 
wave, 

Till to escape the fury of the blast 

They grasp for safety at the nearest 


port. 


What matter if that port contain the 
means 

To dash to earth the sacred pyramid, 

The record of man’s slow and stum- 
bling climb 

From beast to intellectual freedom. 

Twinkling with names like stars, it 
shines forth as 

A Christmas tree set in a shabby world. 

But they are blind: A ram calls, “Follow 
me 

For I can give you life devoid of fear.” 

The others jump; but one remains be- 
hind, 

Regards the pyramid, then turns and 
leaps. 


The tall sun shines without impedi- 
ment. 

A small child near the ruins finds a 
page, 

A yellowed, trampled, old, forgotten 
page, 

A line, “These are the times.” These 
are the times. 


Marcia Hildreth, 17 
Deering High School 
Portland, Maine 
Miss Isabelle K. Pease, teacher 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE 


If Shakespeare, some limerick writers, 
and this week’s Round Table contrib- 
utors should take part in a “Poet and 
Poetry” quiz program, some one of them 
could complete each of the following 
statements correctly. If you've studied 
this week’s issue you can, too. 

1. One of the best known writers of 
limericks was (a) Orson Welles, (b) 
William Shakespeare, (c) Edward Lear, 
(d) Paul Robeson. 

2. The number of lines in the octave 
of a sonnet is always (a) five, (b) four, 
(c) six, (d) eight. 

8. Before her marriage, Shakespeare’s 
wife’s name was Ann (a) Sothern, 
(b) Hawthorne, (c) Sutherland, (d) 
Hathaway. 

4. Many people believe that Shake- 
speare was really (a) Francis Bacon, 
(b) Queen Elizabeth, (c) Ben Jonson, 
(d) John Milton. 

5. Orson Welles is best known as a 
(a) drama critic, (b) play director, 
(c) playwright, (d) actor. 

6. A poem of five lines, beginning 
with a two-syllable line, followed by 
four, six and four syllable lines, and 
ending with two is called a (a) triolet, 
(b) cinquain, (c) Petrarchan sonnet, 
(d) limerick. 


THAT’S WHAT YOU SAY: 


If you listen in to everyday conver- 
sation among your friends, you'll hear 
sentences like these: “The teacher has 
it in for Sally.” “Joe’s girl can’t hold a 


candle to mine.” “I can’t make head or 
tail of the math assignment.” 

If a boy or girl born in France, Den- 
mark, Russia—any foreign country— 
who had learned to speak English re- 
cently, overheard these statements, he 
might have a hard time understanding 
them. He would know what each word 
used meant by itself, but the groups 
(called “idioms”) printed in italics have 
a special meaning. If you've grown up 
with a language, you pick up this spe- 
cial meaning almost unconsciously, be- 
cause you've heard the idioms used 
again and again. 

For instance, to have it in for some- 
one means to “bear a giudge” against 
him. To make head or tail of means to 
“understand.” 

Try to put each italicized phrase in 
these sentences into words easily under- 
stood by someone with only a formal 
knowledge of English. 

1. When Pat tries to explain any- 
thing to me he always puts the cart be- 
fore the horse. 

2. Putting two and two together | 
decided that this was a bad moment 
to ask father for money. 

8. Mother’s sudden arrival on the 
scene took the wind out of my sails. 

4. I knew I hadn’t been working 
hard enough on my French and when 
I saw how low my grade was I decided 
to turn over a new leaf. 

5. He was an unskilled worker who 
earned such a low wage that his fam- 
ily lived always from hand to mouth. 


6. Father usually let me do pretty 
much as I liked but this time he put his 
foot down and said I couldn’t go. 

7. I argued furiously but I was in 
the wrong and knew it, and finally I 
had to eat crow. 

8. After my teacher had explained 
the problem to me three times I was 
able to get it through my head. 

9. What he said and did proved to 
me that he was not a person to be 
trusted and I decided that it would be 
best to give him a wide berth. 

10. I wish she wouldn’t put on airs 
that make people misjudge her, because 
she is really a sincere, friendly girl. 


NAME, PLEASE? 

Twenty girls and boys were guests 
at a luncheon party. When they sat 
down at the table, each found a card 
beside his plate. On the card was the 
last name of a well known author, with 
one or two blanks ahead of it, in which 
each guest was to fill in the given names 
which would complete the full name. 
How did the cards read then? 


1, —Irving. 11, _- Browning. 
2.——Hemingway. 12. Whitman. 
8.—-——Longfel- }3,______ Doyle. 
‘ _ 14, —Austen. 
» a Sere 15. —Hawthorne 
5. —. — Steven- 
poly 16, —_Ferber. 
6. —Chaucer. 17. —Glasgow. 
7. —Wharton. 18. — — Remar- 
8. —Cather. que. 
9._-—— Shelley. 19. —Harte. 
10. —Thurber. 20. ——Milton. 
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AGAIN! 


Why are teachers so fussy about 
punctuation? Is punctuation really as 
important as they say it is? 

M. O., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I suppose there isn’t a student who, 
at some time, hasn’t asked this same 
question. The answer, of course, is defi- 
nitely, emphatically, “Yes! Punctuation 
is important.” Don’t think that punctua- 
tion is a special invention of school- 
teachers, designed to make your other- 
wise pleasant existence unhappy or dif- 


by SLIM SYNTAX 


ficult. Everyone who attempts to say 
something through the written word 
must learn how to punctuate properly. 
Without a knowledge of punctuation, 
you may confuse your reader. 

Do you doubt it? Then, try your 
hand at these two “chestnuts” that have 
been used in classrooms for years. If 
you punctuate them properly, they 
make sense. If you don’t punctuate them 
properly, they sound mad. 

Every lady in this land 

Has twenty nails upon each hand 

Five and twenty on hands and feet 

All this is true, without deceit. 


(Quite a gal—unpunctuated. A few 
punctuation marks and she'll look nor- 
mal again! ) 

Our hero enters on his head, his hel- 
met on his feet, his sandals on his brow, 


SENIOR 


a cloud in his right hand, his trusty 
sword in his eye, a savage glare. 


What is the spelling rule about ie 
and ei? 
O. V., San Jose, California 


The rule is simple. Remember that 
old jingle: 
Wher the c you do espy, 
Put the e before the i. 


Thus receive, perceive, but believe, 
grief. 

Remember, however, that there are 
exceptions to this rule. Learn these and 
you'll have licked this problem: 

Seize, weird, leisure, sheik, inveigle, 
neither, foreign, forfeit, height, heinous, 
sieve, reign, sleigh, their, weigh, coun- 
terfeit. 
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OWN Holly Street the tide had 
D set in for church. It was a 
proper, dilatory tide. Every silk- 
hat glistened, every shoe was blacked, 
the flowers on the women’s hats were as 
fresh as the daffodils against the house 
fronts. Few met face to face; now and 
then a faster walker would catch up 
with acquaintances and join them or, 
with a flash of raised hat, bow, and pass 
on down the stream. 

Then the current met an obstacle. A 
man, young and graceful and very much 
preoccupied, walked through the 
church-goers, faced in the opposite di- 
rection. His riding breeches and boots 
showed in spite of the loose overcoat 
worn to cover them. He bowed con- 
tinually, like royalty from a landau, al- 
most as mechanically, and answered the 
remarks that greeted him. 

“Hello, Geth.” 

“Hello.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Gething. Not go- 
ing to church this morning?” This from 
a friend of his mother. 

“Good morning. No, not this morn- 
ing.” He met a chum. 

“Good riding day, eh?” 

“Great.” 

“Well, Geth, don’t break your neck.” 

“You bet not.” 

“T'll put a P.S. on the prayer for you,” 
said the wag. 

“Thanks a lot.” The wag was always 
late — even to church on Easter morn- 
ing. So Gething knew the tail of the 
deluge was reached and past. He had 
the street almost to himself. It was no- 
ticeable that the man had not once 
called an acquaintance by name or made 
the first remark. His answers had been 
as reflex as his walking. Geth was think- 
ing, and in the sombre eyes was the 
dumb look of a pain that would not be 
told — perhaps he considered it too 
slight. 


By Esther Forbes 


A champion runs his lost roce 





He left Holly Street and turned into 
Holly Park. Here from the grass that 
bristled so freshly, so ferociously green, 
the tree trunks rose black and damp. 
Brown pools of water reflected a blue 
radiant sky through  >lossoming 
branches. Gething subsided on a bench 
well removed from the children and 
nurse maids. First he glanced at the 
corner of Holly Street and the Boule- 
vard where a mau from his father’s rac- 
ing stable would meet him with his 
horse. His face, his figure, his alert 
bearing, even his clothes promised a 
horse-man. The way his stirrups had 
worn his boots would class him as a 
rider. 

He pulled off his hat and ran his hand 
over his close-cropped head. Evidently 
he was still thinking. Across his face the 
look of pain ebbed and returned, then 
he grew impatient. His wrist-watch 
showed him his horse was late and he 
was in a hurry to be started, for what 
must be done had best be done quickly. 
Done quickly and forgotten; then he 
could give his attention to the other 
horses. There was Happiness — an hys- 
terical child, and Goblin, who needed 
training over water jumps, and Sans 
Souci, whose lame leg should be co- 
cained to locate the trouble —all of 
his father’s stable of great thorough- 
breds needed something except Cuddy, 
who waited only for the bullet. Geth- 
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ing’s square brown hand went to his 
breeches pocket, settled on something 
that was cold as ice and drew it out — 
the revolver. The horse he had raced so 
many times at Piping Rock, Brookline, 
Saratoga had earned the right to die by 
this hand which had guided him. 
Cuddy’s high bred face came vividly 
before his eyes and the white. star 
would be the mark. He thrust the re- 
volver back in his pocket hastily for a 
child had stopped to look at him, then 
slowly rose and fell to pacing the gravel 
walk. A jay screamed overhead, “Jay. 
jay, jay!” 

“Mr. Gething — if you please, sir — !” 
It was Willet the trainer. 

“All right, Willett.” The trainer was 
mounted holding a lean greyhound of . 
a horse. Gething pulled down the stir- 
rups. 

“I meant te tell you to bring Cuddy 
for me to ride — last time, you know.” 

“Not that horse. I could never lead 
him in. Frenchman, here, is well be- 
haved in cities.” 

Gething swung up. He sat very re- 
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laxed upon a horse. There was a life- 
time of practice behind that graceful 
seat and manner with the reins. The 
horse started a low shuffling gait that 
would take them rapidly out of the 
city to the Gething country place and 
stables. 

“You know,” Geth broke silence, 
“Cuddy’s got his — going to be shot.” 

“Not one of us, sir,” said Willet, “but 
will sing Hallelujah! He kicked a hole 
in Muggins yesterday. None of the boys 
dares touch him, so he hasnt been 
groomed proper since your father said 
he was to go. It’s more dangerous wipin’ 
him off than to steeplechase the others.” 

Geth agreed. “I know it isn’t right 
to keep a brute like that.” 

“No, sir. When he was young and 
winning stakes it seemed different. I 
tell you what, we'll all pay'a dollar a 
cake for soap made out ’er old Cuddy.” 

“There'll be no soap made out of old 
Cuddy,” Gething interrupted him. “I'll 
ride him out — up to the top of Break- 
Neck Hill anc shoot him there. You'd 
better begin the trench by noon. When 
it’s dug I'll take him to the top and —” 

“But nobody’s been on his back since 
your father said it was useless to try to 
make him over. Too old for steeple- 
chasing and too much the racer for any- 
thing else, and too ill-tempered to keep 
for a souvenir.” 

“Well, I'll ride him once again.” 

“But, Mr. Geth, he’s just been stand- 
ing in his box or the paddock for four 
weeks now. We’ve been waiting for you 


to say when he was to be shot. D’ yer 
know, I think, I do --” 

“What do you think?” Willet blushed 
purple. 

“I think Cuddy’s got something in his 
head, some plan if he gets out. I think 
he wants to kill someone before he:dies. 
Yes, sir, kill him. And you know if he 
gets the start of you there is no stop- 
ping the dirty brute.” 

“Yes, he does tear a bit,” Geth ad- 
mitted. “But I never was on a surer 
jumper. Lord! How the old horse can 
lift you!” Gething dropped into a dis- 
consolate silence, interrupted before 
long by Willet. 

“Happiness will get Cuddy’s box — 
she’s in a stall. Cuddy was always mean 
to her — used to go out of his way to 
kick her — and she, sweet as a kitten.” 

“How long will the trench take?” 

“A good bit of time, sir. Cuddy isn’t 
no kitten we're laying by. I'll put them 
gardeners on the job — with your per- 
mission — and they know how to shovel. 
You'll want an old saddle on him?” 

“No, no, the one I’ve raced him in, 
number twelve, and his old bridle with 
the chain bit.” 

“Well, well,” said Willet, rubbing his 
veiny nose. 

He considered the horse unworthy of 
any distinction, but in his desire to 
please Geth, took pains to prepare 
Cuddy for his death and burial. Gething 
was still at the big house although it 
was four o'clock and the men on Break- 
Neck Hill were busy with their digging. 
Willet called them the sextons. 

“And we, Joey,” he addressed a 
stableboy, “we're the undertakers. 
Handsome corpse, what?” Cuddy stood 
in the center of the barn floor fastened to 
be groomed. He was handsome, built on 
the cleanest lines of speed and strength, 
lean as an anatomical study, perfect for 
his type. The depth of chest made his 
legs, neck, and head fragile. His face 
was unusually beautiful —the white- 
starred face which had been before 
Geth’s eyes as he had sat in Holly Park. 
His pricked ears strained to hear, his 
eyes to see. The men working over him 
were beneath his notice. 

“Look at him,” complained Joey, “he 
pays no more attention to us than as if 
we weren't here.” Cuddy usually kicked 
during grooming, but his present indif- 
ference was more insulting. 

“Huh!” said Willet, “he knows them 
sextons went to Break-Neck to dig the 
grave for him. Don’t yer, Devil? Say, 
Joey, look at him listening like he was 
counting the number of spadefuls it 
takes to make a horse’s grave. He's 
thinking, old Cuddy is, and scheming 
what he'd like to do. I wouldn't ride 
him from here to Break-Neck, not for 
a thousand dollars.” He began rapidly 
with the body brush on Cuddy’s pow- 
erful haunch; then burst out: 


“He thinks he'll be good and we'll 
think he’s hit the sawdust trail, or per- 
haps he wants to look pretty in his 
coffin. Huh! Give me that curry. You 
wash off his face a bit.” Cuddy turned 
his aristocratic face away from the wet 
cloth and blew tremulously. Joey tapped 
the blazing star on his forehead. 

“Right there,” he explained to Wil- 
let, “but anyhow he’s begun to show 
his age.” He pointed to the muzzle 
which had the run-forward look of an 
old horse and to the pits above the eyes. 

“Say, Joey,” suggested Willet, “I'll do 
up his mane in red and yellow worsteds, 
like he was going to be exhibited. Red 
and yellow look well on a bay. You get 
to the paddock and see Frenchman 
hasn’t slipped his blanket while I fetch 
the worsteds from the office.” 

Cuddy, left alone, stopped his listen- 
ing and began pulling at his halter. It 
held him firm. From the brown dusk of 
their box-stalls two lines of expectant 
horses’ faces watched him. The pretty 
chestnut, Happiness, already had been 
transferred to his old box; her white 
striped face was barely visible. Farther 
down, on the same side, Goblin stood 
staring stupidly, and beyond were the 
heads of the three brothers, Sans Pareil, 
Sans Peur and the famous Sans Souci 
who could clear seven feet of timber 
(and now was lame). On either side of 
him were Hotspur and Meteor and 
there were a dozen others as famous. 
Above each stall was hung the brass 
plate giving the name and pedigree and 
above that up to the roof the hay was 
piled sweet and dusty-smelling. The 
barn swallows twittered by an open 
window in the loft. In front of Cuddy 
the great double doors were open to the 
fields and pastures, the gray hills and 
the radiant sky. Cuddy reared abruptly, 
striking out with his front legs, crouched 
and sprang against his halter again, but 
it held him fast. Willet, on returning 
with his worsted, found him as he had 
left him, motionless as a bronze horse on 
a black marble clock. 

Willet stood on a stool the better 
to work on the horse’s neck. His prac- 
ticed fingers twisted and knotted the 
mane and worsted, then cut the ends 
into hard tassels. The horse’s withers 
were reached and the tassels bobbing 
rakishly gave an hilarious look to the 
condemned animal. 

Four men, very sweaty, carrying 
spades, entered. 

“It’s done,” said the first, nodding, 
“and it’s a big grave. Glad pet horses 
don’t die oftener.” 

“This ain’t a pet,” snapped Willet. 
“He’s just that much property and being 
of no more use is thrown away — just 
like an old tin can. No more sense in 
burying one than the other. If I had 
my way about it I'd —” But Geth en- 
tered. With his coat off he gave an im- 
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pression of greater size; like Cuddy his 
lines were graceful enough to minimize 
his weight. 

“Hole dug? Well, let’s saddle up and 
stayt out.” All the horses seemed nervous 
and unhappy. It was as if they knew 
that one of their number was to be 
taken out to an inglorious death — not 
the fortune to die on the turf track as 
a steeple-chaser might wish, but ig- 
nominiously, on a hill top, after a soft 
canter through spring meadows. 

Cuddy stood saddled and bridled and 
then Willet turned in last appeal to his 
master’s son. 

“Mr. Geth, | wouldn't ride him — not 
even if I rode as well as you, which I 
don’t. That horse has grown worse and 
worse these last months. He wants to 
kill someone, that’s what he wants.” 
Geth shook his head. 

“No use, Willet, trying to scare me. 
I know what I’m doing, eh, Cuddy?” He 
went to the horse and rubbed the base 
of his ears. The satin head dropped for- 
ward on to the man’s chest, a rare re- 
sponse from Cuddy. Gething led him 
out of the stable; Willet held his head 
as the man mounted. As he thrust his 
foot in the stirrup Cuddy lunged at 
Willet, his savage yellow teeth crushed 
into his shoulder. The rider pulled him 
off striking him with his heavy hunting 
whip. The horse squealed, arched him- 
self in the air and sidled down the 
driveway. He did not try to run or 
buck, but seemed intent on twisting 
himself into curves and figures. The two 
went past the big house with its gables 
and numberless chimgeys and down to 
the end of the driveway. 

There is a four-foot masonry wall 
around the Gething country-place. The 
horse saw it and began jerking at his 
bit and dancing, for ever since colt- 
hood, walls had had but one meaning 
for him. 

“Well, at it, old man,” laughed 
Gething. At a signal Cuddy flew at it, 
rose into the air with magnificent 
strength and landed like thistle-down. 

“Cuddy,” cried the man, “there never 
was a jumper like you. Break-Neck will 
keep, we'll find some more walls first.” 
He crossed the road and entered a rough 
pasture. It was a day of such abounding 
life one could pity the worm the robin 
pulled. For on such a day everything 
seemed to have the right to live and 
be happy. The crows sauntered across 
the sky, carefree as hoboes. Underfoot 
the*meadow turf oozed water, the shad- 
bush petals fell like confetti before the 
rough assault of horse and _ rider. 
Gething liked this kind of wind and 
sunshine, the smell of damp earth, pol- 
len, and burnt brush. Suddenly he 
realized that Cuddy, too, was pleased 
and contented, for he was going quietly 
now; occasionally he threw up his head 

(Continued on page 25) 
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KIX Plastic Scale-Model 
Planes ore shown here in 


close approximation to ac- 
tval size. illustrations of 



























4 Planes to set... 
choice of 6 sets! 


Sleek, front-line fighters—slugging, long- 
range bombers—globe-girdling transports! 
They're all here! Each plane made to scale— 
1/432 actual size—constructed of one-piece 
solid dope And built with precision crafts- 
manship right down to fin and rudder. 


Easy to get . . . exciting to own! 
Just mail a K1x boxtop plus dime for each 
set of four planes shown on back of new 
Kix package. If you wish more than one 
set, send additional dime plus additional 
Kx boxtop for every set you want. Get all 
6 sets! They’re winners! 

And—you’ll say Krx isa winner, too, when 
you taste that crunchy-crisp Kix flavor. Kix 
is made from energy-loaded corn—in deli- 
cious new form. You'll get a kick out of 
Kix for breakfast. Try it! It’s a WINNER! 






TOM HARMON 


) ie former P-38 pilot says... 


“KIX Scale-Model Plastic Planes are ‘right on target’. Each model is 
authentic ... even to gun turrets, greenhouses and wing flaps. I’ve given 
several sets to friends in service. ae agrees, they’re terrific. And 
my own KIX models occupy a place of honor in my home. . . right 
next to my wings and other insignia.”’ 


a <a 
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N THE question of the Ideal Boy 

and Girl (1946 Versions) the Jam 
Session mailbag has almost split its 
seams! So, in order to do justice to 
the number of letters and opinions re- 
ceived, we'll run it in two sections. 
Ladies first—and the girls have their 
say today. In the next issue (April 8th) 
the boys will take the page. 

But don’t wait until we're off this 
subject to write your opinions on the 
next and final Jam Session of the cur- 
rent school year. The question will be: 





Oye 


IF YOU WERE A PARENT, WHAT 
PRIVILEGES WOULD YOU ALLOW A 
TEEN-AGED DAUGHTER AND SON? 
Would you allow them to come and go 
as they pleased? To associate with any- 
one they chose? To smoke or drink? 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than April 10th to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. If you do not 
wish your name printed, please say so, 
but all letters must be signed with 
name and school address.—Gay Head. 





TODAY'S QUESTION 


What Is Your Ideal Boy, 
1946 Version? 


He neither smokes, drinks, nor swears; 
He’s careful about the clothes he wears; 
He opens doors, he carries books, 
He notices how his girl friend looks. 
It’s true, they’re few, there should be 
more 
Ot the fellows who know what manners 
are for! 
Sylvia Wilson 
Fort Dodge (lowa) High School 


Politeness + neatness — conceit + 
good looks x personality = Our Ideal 
Boy. 

Two Girls 
Polo (Missouri) High School 


Although I prefer a good-looking man, 
He need not be like Alan or Van; 

But what really rates high with me 

Is one word: PERSONALITY! 


Judie Anne Snyder 
Mount Wilson (Pa.) High School 


A boy can always shoot a line, 

But I prefer the other kind- 
Friendly, nice, and lots of fun 

And doesn’t think you’re “on the run” 
One who doesn’t smoke or drink 

And considers what others think. 


Alice Mae Junkin 
Consolidated High School, Merigold, Miss. 


He’s clean, neat, courteous—and a 
good conversationalist. He also has a 
goal in life—that’s a must. 


Two Girls 
Oxford (Mich.) High School 


He doesn’t have to have a lot of money 
And he doesn’t have to be too funny, 
But he’s kind and gracious to my folks; 
He even laughs at my Dad’s jokes! 
When it’s time to go, he doesn’t stay; 
He’s nice to me in every way. 


Johnnie Lovise Gossett 
N. Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 


My idea ot an Ideal Boy is one who 
is, at all times, a gentleman—in looks, 
words and actions. He doesn’t have to 
be a junior genius, but he ought to be 
acquainted with his textbooks! 

Kay McKelligott 
Muldoon High School, Rockford, Ill. 


He must be intelligent, 

Understanding and kind; 

Both tender and courageous, 

And also quick of mind. 

He should be gallant; thoughtful, too; 

Unique ideas, ambitious, and true. 

Being tall and handsome would make 
him sublime, 

And, if he exists, the priority’s mine! 

Const Anth 


Olney High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 





I like him neat, 
I like him tall 
But I like him courteous— 
Or not at all. 
A Girl 
Spring Valley (N. Y.) High School 


He must be a good sport. He doesn’t 
have to be good-looking as long as he’s 
clean, neat, and respectful of parents, 
teachers, and classmates. 


Colleen Fenton 
Wellington (Kansas) High School 
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He doesn’t need to be a looker 
Or a glib-talking “hooker”; 
But to suit me to a “T” 
A regular fellow he must be. 
Myra Knight 
Landon High School, Jacksonville, Fla. 


A smooth dancer, but not a prancer! 
Not a bankroll plush—and no mush. 
Not as wise as a sage, but rather acts 
his age! 
Bette Wilbur 
Nevada (Missouri) High Scho! 


He must be well-groomed and inter- 
ested in sports—also in music of all 
kinds: the classics and good popular 
pieces, I may be particular but I think 
a boy should be interested in the finer 
things of life as well as the fun. 


Aurora Sulijian 
Canoga Park (Calif.) High Schoo! 


He’s just a typical, clean-looking boy; 
has a sense of humor but isn’t silly; 
knows what he likes and sticks to it; 
is friendly to everyone; is interested in 
athletics, music, and clubs; knows 
what's going on and can talk intelli- 
gently about lots of things. He’s a good 
companion. 


Barbara Neiboer 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Christian High School 


He must be tall and be like Van— 
What am I saying? Just give me a man! 
A Girl 
Jackson High School, Charleston, W. Va 


He doesn’t have to be a “looker” 
Nor have a roll or line 
Just friendly, clean, and courteous 
And I'll take him any time! 
A Girl 
Gardner (Mass.) High School 


Here is the type I like the most— 
A guy who really hates to boast! 


Doloris Keating 
Harper High School, Chicago, Ill. 


He’s hardly ever late; 

He never tells a lie; 

He’s always clean and neat— 
I can dream, can’t I? 


A Senior Girl 
Atlantic City (N. J.) High School 
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Break-Neck Hill 
(Continued) 


and blew through his nostrils. Strange 
that Willet had thought Cuddy wanted 
to kill someone — all he really wanted 
was a bit of a canter. 

A brook was reached. It was wide, 
marshy, edged with cowslips. It would 
take a long jump to clear it. Gething 
felt the back gather beneath him, the 
tense body flung into the air, the flight 
through space, then the landing. 

“Bravo, Cuddy!” The horse plunged 
and whipped his head between his fore- 
legs, trying to get the reins from the 
rider’s hands. Gething let himself be 
jerked forward until his face almost 
rested on the veiny neck. 

“Old tricks, Cuddy. I knew that one 
before you wore your first shoes.” He 
still had easy control and began to let 
him oug. There was a succession of 
walls and fences and mad _ racing 
through fields. 

Then they came to a hill that rose 
out of green meadows. It was covered 
with dingy pine trees except the top 
that was bared like a tonsure. A trail 
ran through the woods; a trail singu- 
larly morose and unattractive. The 
pines looked shabby and black in com- 


parison to the sun on the spring | 


meadows, This was Break-Neck Hill. 
Perhaps Cuddy felt his rider stiffen in 
the saddle, for he refused passionately 
to take the path. He set his will against 
Gething’s and fought, bucking and rear- 
ing. When a horse is capable of a six- 
foot jump into the air his great strength 
and agility make his bucking terrible. 
Che broncho is a child in size and 
strength compared to Cuddy’s race of 
super-horse. Twice Geth went loose in 
his flat saddle and once Cuddy almost 
threw himself. Suddenly he acquiesced 
and, quiet again, he took the somber 
path. Geth thrust his right hand into 
his pocket, the revolver was still there. 
His hand left it and rested on the bob- 
hing, tasseled mane. 

“Old man,” he addressed the horse, 
‘| know you don’t know where you're 
going and I know you don’t remember 
much, but you must remember Sara- 
toga and how we beat them all. And 
Cuddy, you'd understand—if you could 

how it’s all over now and why I want 
te do it for you myself.” 

The woods were cleared. It was 
good to leave their muffled dampness 
for the pure sunshine of the crest. On 
the very top of the hill clean-cut against 
the sky stood a great misshaped pine. At 
the foot of this pine was aybank of fresh 
earth and Gething knew that beyond 
the bank was the trench. He bent in 
his saddle and pressed his forehead 
against the warm neck. Before his eyes 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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When Grandma was 


a, Slick Chick" 




















Instead of jumpin‘ to a jukebox 
she beat her gums in the parlor 
and ogled tintypes in the family 
album. And when Grandma made 
gingerbread /.. she used to knock 
herself out mixin' and measurin'. 


Today, hep chicks 
just add water toil 
ZING! Gingerbread 
fit for a king or 
even your current 
Kine Size CHARACTER 
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the ONE pen with 
33 different points 


Right from the start you know that 
an Esterbrook is right for you. That’s 
because it’s the only fountain pen 
giving you a choice of 33 points— 
each different in style and perform- 
ance—so that you can meet your 
handwriting needs exactly. Own an 
Esterbrook and you're sure to 
have the right point for the way 
you write—a point, too, 
which you can replace or re- 
new at any time. 


THE 
ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 








Strictly for Girls 


By Walter J. Greenleaf 


Vocational Editor 


AT, Sally, Jean, and Barb were good 

friends in high school. They were 
graduated in the same class. But each 
of the “friendly foursome” had a differ- 
ent idea about careers and marriage. 

Since high school graduation, the 
four girls have had varied experiences. 
Some of their hopes and dreams have 
come true; some haven't. Let’s read 
their stories. When you are looking to 
the future, there is much to be learned 
from the experiences of others. 


Pat and Sally 


While in high school, Pat worked as a 
cashier in a cafeteria during summer 
vacations, After graduation, she con- 
tinued this work and gained some ex- 
perience in the business world. But her 
main interest had always been in home- 
making. She married early and now de- 
votes most of her time to bringing up 
three children. Her husband’s income is 
adequate for simple living, so it hasn’t 
been necessary for her to leave the home 
and seek employment. She finds com- 
plete satisfaction in her career as a 
homemaker, and her business experi- 
ence has made her a better budgeter 
and meal-planner. 

Sally wanted a career, as a nurse. 
After high school, she took nurse’s 
training. Before marriage, she worked 
for several years in a hospital. When 
her husband entered military service, 
as a private, the family income:was con- 
siderably reduced and Sally went back 
to nursing. Her previous training and 
experience were a “life-saver.” She 
needed regular employment to keep her 
mind occupied and free of loneliness. 


Jean and Barb 


Jean had always wanted to be a 
musician. In high school she was “a 
beaver” for piano practice. She contin- 
ued her study of music after high school, 
financing her music lessons by working 
in a music shop. Later, she opened her 
own studio where she now teaches mu- 
sic. She has become prominent in local 
musical circles. Even though she may 
marry later, she plans to continue teach- 
ing music. 

Barb always had one idea in her 
mind — to get married and raise a fam- 
ily. She felt that it would be useless to 
prepare for any career other than home- 
making. She married happily and had a 
family. But one day she found herself 
a widow with two small children to 
support and no income. First, she tried 
a number of low-paid routine jobs. But 


CAREERS AHEAD 






she lacked skill for the work and, be 
sides, she was needed at home. By us- 
ing her homemaking experience, Bar- 
bara has managed to support her family 
meagerly by taking in boarders. But 
she is looking anxiously to her children’s 
future. She would like them to go 
to college and have advantages which 
she cannot now provide. She wishes 
that she had prepared herself for such 
an emergency. 


Boy vs. Girl 


The urge to work is somewhat differ- 
ent with a boy than with a girl. Every 
able-bodied man must work for a living, 
if he is a good citizen. But a woman's 
work depends upon her financial needs, 
ambition, and individual desires. 

The modern girl, however, often 
works for either short or long periods 
during her lifetime. Like Pat, she may 
work before marriage and then devote 
herself to homemaking. Like Sally, she 
may find it advisable to return to work, 
after marriage. Perhaps she is a “career 
girl,” like Jean — with or without mar- 
riage. Or perhaps, as in the case of 
Barb, she will be faced with the prob- 
lem of having to support others. 

For most women, homemaking is first 
choice in careers, but every girl should 
prepare herself for some other occupa- 
tion, as an insurance measure. 


High, Wide, and Handsome 


Today the fields of work open to 
women are high, wide and, in some 
cases, handsomely paid. Many women 
are finding places for themselves in the 
world of business and industry. The 
entertainment field offers opportunities 
not only for artistic talent but for tech- 
nica] knowledge, particularly in radio, 
television, and the movies. Home Eco- 
nomics training provides women with 
many jobs outside the home. Science is 
also an open field for women. 

In the field of medical science alone 
there are numerous opportunities such 
as: nurses (professional and practical), 
hospital attendants, physical and occu- 
pational therapists, laboratory and X-ray 
technicians, medical record librarians, 
physicians and dentists and their as- 
sistants. Separate 10-cent leaflets on 
these occupations are available from the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Break-Neck Hill 
(Concluded) 


was the past they had seen together, 
the sweep of the turf course, the grand- 
stand aflutter, grooms with blankets, 
jockeys and gentlemen in silk, owners’ 
wives with cameras, then the race that 
always seemed so short—a rush of 
horses, the stretching over the jumps, 
and the purse or not, it did not matter. 

He straightened up with a grim set 
to his jaw and gathered the loosened 
reins, Cuddy went into a canter and 
so approached the earth bank. Sud- 
denly he refused to advance and again 
the two wills fought, but not so furi- 
ously. Cuddy was shaking with fear. 

“Six steps nearer, Cuddy.” Geth 
struck him lightly with his spurs. The 
horse paused by the bank and began 
rocking slightly. 

“Sist! be quiet,” for they were on the 
spot Gething wished. The horse gath- 
ered himself, started to rear, then 
sprang into the air, cleared earth- 
mound and trench and bounded down 
the hill. The tremendous buck-jump he 
had so unexpectedly taken, combined 
with his frantic descent, gave Gething 
no chance to get control until the level 
was reached. Then Gething tried all 
his tricks with the reins; the horse 


dashed on like a-furious gust of wind; 
he whirled through the valley, across a 
ploughed field, over a fence and into 
more pastures. Then Gething relaxed a 
little and let him go. He could guide 
him to a certain extent. Stop him he 
could not. 

The horse was now running. He 
made no attempt to throw his rider. 
What jumps were in his way he took 
precisely. Unlike the crazed runaway of 
the city streets, Cuddy never took bet- 
ter care of himself. It seemed that he 
he was running for some purpose and 
Gething thought of Willet’s often re- 
peated remark, “Look at ‘im — old 
Cuddy, he’s thinking.” Two miles had 
been covered and the gait had become 
business-like. Gething, guiding always 
to the left, was turning him in a huge 
circle. The horse reeked with sweat. 
“Now,” thought Gething, “he’s had 
enough,” but at the first pressure on 
the bit Cuddy increased his speed. His 
breath caught in his throat. There was 
another mile and the wonderful run 
grew slower. The man felt the great 
horse trip and recover himself. He was 
tired out. Again the fight between mas- 
ter and horse began. Cuddy resisted 
weakly; then threw up his beautiful 
white-starred face as if in entreaty. 

“Oh, I'm—” muttered Gething and 
let the reins lie loose on his neck, “your 
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own way, Cuddy. Your way is better 
than mine. Old friend, I'll not try to 
stop you again.” The early dusk of 
spring had begun to settle on the sur- 
face of the fields in a hazy radiance, a 
marvelous light that seemed to breathe 
out from the earth. 

Again Gething turned, still keeping 
toward the left. A hill began to rise 
before them and up it the horse sped, 
his breath whirring and rattling in his 
throat. To the very top he made his way 
and paused dazed. “Oh, Cuddy,” cried 
Gething, “this is Break-Neck.” For there 
was the wind-warped pine, the bank 
of earth, the trench. The horse came 
to a shivering standstill. He stood, his 
body rocking slightly, rocking gently, 
then with a sigh, came slowly down on 
to the turf. Gething was on his feet, his 
hand on the dripping neck. 

“You always were a bad horse and 
I always loved you,” he whispered, 
“and that. was a great ride, and now—” 
He rose abruptly and turned away as 
he realized himself alone in the soft 
twilight. The horse was dead. Then he 
returned to the tense body, so strangely 
thin and wet, and removed saddle and 
bridle. With these hung on his arm he 
took the somber path for home. 





Reprinted from Grinnell by permission 
of the author. 
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the Films 


“Tops, don't miss. 
“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


DEVOTION (Warner Brothers. 
WMH Produced by Robert Buckner. 
Directed by Curtis Bernhardt.) 


The Editors of Scholastic Magazines 
select Warner Brothers’ Devotion as the 
Movie-of-the-Month for April. Here is a 
film with a worthwhile story to tell. It 
is told with feeling and imagination. 
The characters in the story come true 
on the screen, All the acting is top- 
drawer. Devotion is the best film we've 
seen in many months, 

The screen story is based on the true 
story of the famous English literary 

family named 
Bronte. They lived 
in a small Yorkshire 
village on the edge 
of a moor. All of 
the Bronte children 
had talent. Two of 
them, Charlotte 
(Olivia de Havil- 
land) and Emily 
Movie-of-the-Month (Ida Lupino) had 


Seal fo ril is . . 
ps ay Pi literary genius. 


Bros. for Devotion, Their novels, Jane 

Eyre and Wuther- 
ing Heights, remain as masterpieces of 
English literature, 

All of the Brontes respected each 
other’s talents, and all were self-sacrific- 
ing when it came to another’s career. 
That is the devotion to which the title 
of the film refers. To tell such a story 
on the screen without being sentimental 
is not easy. But the result here is 
straightforward and forceful. 

Ida Lupino is at her best as the imag- 
inative, moor-loving Emily. Olivia de 
Havilland is equally good as the prac- 
tical Charlotte. 


Emily Bronte (Iida Lupino) works on 
famous novel, Wuthering Heights. 
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SPORTS 


Ohhhh Frankie! 


O, we don’t mean that 
skinny guy with the 

soulful tonsils. That's 
Frankie S-----a. Our tar- 
get for today is Frankie 
Parker, who lets a tennis 
racket do all his croon- 
ing. And he raises some 
racket! 

Frankie P. is a solid sender. He has 
copped the national crown two years 
in a row. We've seen Frankie play in 
every national championship since 1937. 
And we like him. In all our interviews 
with him, he’s always been nice and 
Frank (!). 

He’s one of those fellows who never 
learned the word “quit.” He started 
playing tennis soon after he gave up 
wearing diapers. That was in Milwau- 
kee, where he was born on January 
31, 1916. 

At the age of 11, he landed a job as 
ball boy at the Town Club. In between 
chasing stray balls, he practiced all he 
could. One day, he was spotted by 
Mercer Beasley, coach of the U. S. 
Tennis Team. 

Mercer took one look at Frankie's 
socking and “fell” for him. With the 






Frankie Parker at 13 (in §929) when 
he was the “boy wonder” of tennis. 


permission ot Mrs. Parker, he took 
Frankie under his wing.. 

At 15, the young wonder won the 
national boys’ title. Then he went on to 
tackle the seniors. Everybody pre- 
dicted he would win the national title 
by the time he reached 20. 

But “someone had blundered.” As 
you tennis players know, the backhand 
is the hardest stroke in the game. To 
make sure Frankie would have a strong 
backhand, Coach Beasley had him prac- 
tice it hours at a time. 
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What happened was this: Frankie 
developed a powerful backhand, all 
right, but he never learned to sock a 
forehand just right! 

And he still hasn’t a good forehand. 
But he knows all the tricks of the game, 
and he is steady as a rock, There’s a 
saying in tennis that “Parker never beats 
himself or loses to an inferior player.” 

Frankie’s steadiness is mirrored in 
his record. Since 1933, he has always 
ranked in the first ten —for 13 years! 

In 1943, the experts gave up hope of 
Frankie’s ever winning the national title. 
That was the 12th year he had tried — 
and failed 

But Frankie fooled everybody. In 
1944, when he was a sergeant in the 
Army, he saved up all his furloughs 
for another crack at the title. 

And, at long last—he won! As he 
put away the winning point, he did 
something very rare for a quiet unemo- 
tional fellow —he chucked his racket 
into the air and kicked up his heels. 

He did the same thing last Septem- 
ber, when he won his second title. 

Slim, dark and handsome, Frankie 
will have a tougher time of it this sea- 
son. All our great racket-eers are back 
from the war. But one thing you can 
be sure of —it'll take a real champ to 
lick Frankie. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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pu par NYLON 


What kind of tennis strings will you play with this year? 
Take a tip from Uncle Sam’s experience. In the war, the 
Army and Navy supplied thousands of rackets to every 


WHICH TENNIS STRINGS DID THE ARMY AND NAVY 
ADOPT FOR USE ALL OVER THE WORLD? 


fighting front. These strings really had to “take it” —had 


to stand exposure to every climate... to moisture ...to hard 
usage. They tested all types of materials used for tennis 
purchased over a half 


racket strings . .. chose nylon... 
a million strings. 


Here’s why they chose nylon! Water doesn’t harm nylon 
strings. Nylon strings don’t fray. They stay lively . . . have 
extra-long wear. Try nylon yourself this year. In new 
rackets or restringing jobs . . . at your dealer’s. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 504-A, 


Arlington, N. J. 
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wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


CLIP COUPON MAIL TODAY! 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: “’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 
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Milton Berled 


Milton Berle, the radio and stage 
comedian, went to his publishers to see 
how his new book, Out of My Trunk, 
was coming along. He asked them what 
they really thought of it. 

They were very frank. “We aren't 
saying we don’t like it, Milton,” they 
said, “but it’s the only typographical 
error that ever lasted a hundred pages.” 


Counter Points 


Oh, My Aching Feet! 


The railway station agent from the 
small Western town was making his first 
trip to New York City. He had an ap- 
pointment with the lawyer whose offices 
were in the Empire State Building. 

The lawyer was a busy man, and he 
could not help being a little surprised 
when the agent did not arrive for the 
interview. It was not until nearly two 
hours later that a faint knock was heard 
on the door and the little agent limped 


in. 

“What a climb!” he gasped, as he 
collapsed into a chair. “Eighty flights 
of stairs.” 

“Good heavens, man!” exclaimed the 
lawyer, “why didn’t you take the ele- 
vator?” 

“Well, I planned to,” said the agent, 
“but it pulled out just as I got there.” 

Tracks 


Promotion 


At a Texas Army camp, a long-eared, 
sad-eyed mule named Brad had done his 
work well and faithfully. Just before the 
outfit shipped for overseas, a long list of 
promotions for the enlisted personnel 
was placed on the bulletin board. 

Beneath it, the men tacked on a reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas the mule, Brad, has per- 
formed acts beyond the call of duty, and 
whereas he has gained the respect and 
admiration of the company, be it re- 
solved that, henceforward, he shall be 
addressed by the more dignified name 
of Bradford, and that he is hereby pro- 


moted to the rank of horse.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Opti-mist-ic 


A Hollywood producer received a 
story called The Optimist. 

He called his staff together and said: 
“Gentlemen, this title must be changed 
to something simpler. We're intelligent 
anc know what an optimist is, but how 
many of those morons who'll see the 
picture will know he’s an eye doctor?” 

Kablegram 





The Christian Science Monitor 


Now or Then 


The 6th grade was discussing who is 
smarter, boys or girls. George, an out- 
spoken lad, said girls. The boys glared 
at him as if he were a traitor. Blushing 
but undismayed, George continued: 
“It’s this way. Later on we're gonna 
marry ’em. We'll have to tell it to "em 
then, so we may as well tell "em now 


and get it over with.” 
Louis Wolfe in Woman's Home Companion 











Take a tip from a Champion! 





Bill Tilden moves in for a forehand shot during 
championship play. Tilden uses Armour Tested 
Gut exchusively. 

Choose 
ARMOUR TESTED GUT 


You getpre-proved quality when you have 
aracket restrung with Armour Tested Gut. 


It’s pre-proved for speed—resiliency— 
lasting strength...tested on the court for 
ee ‘ormance. To get the best you can 


buy, always specify Armour Tested Gut. 


Armour provides a tested racket 
gut at the price you want to pay 
Tilden Championship — Bill Tilden's 
own choice for tournament play. 
Tilden Junior —Tough, long-wearing gut 





— moderately priced. 

Super Special—The preferred racket gut 
for all-around use. 

Davis Cup— High quality, fast courna- 
ment strings. 


Varsity— The collegians’ favorite. 
Gold Star — Quality racket gut at a low 


|_ARMOUR and Company— 
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Just a Baby 


Monty Woolley, well-known actor, is 
particularly proud of his extensive 
beard. At a party in Hollywood recently, 
a debutante was trying to make a con- 
versation with Mr. Woolley. 

“I admire your gray hair, Mr. Wool- 
ley,” she said, “but why is it your beard 
isn’t gray?” 

Woolley smiled gently, as he replied, 
“Because, my dear, it is twenty years 
younger.” 

Coronet 


Walk On! 


Harry Von Zell (radio announcer): 
“Yes, I've been working in the opera. 
I carry a spear in the second act.” 

Joan Davis: “But how do you keep 
awake?” 

Von Zell: “The fellow behind me also 


carries a spear.” 












Down the twisting 
streams, across the 
ruffled lakes, your Old 
Town Canoe is your 
d able friend for 
ng and hunting. 

Stunde and 6 for 
—_ trips, yet light 
easy to carry. Per- 
fectl alanced. An 
Old Town is designed 
like a birchbark, but 
built for many years 
of adventure and sport. Easy to own. 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 
- potas. sailing or cutbeards. Also 
theard boats, big all wood family boats. 

Write to- 


Sailboats. Reowboats. 
day. Address Old Town Company, 


254 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 




















For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN‘S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices... . 
Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. 
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He Was 
Washington’s Friend 








None of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence de- 


serves more richly to be known 
as a “father of his country” than 
George Clymer, Philadelphia 
merchant. 


He gave his wealth to Gen- 
eral George Washington, a close 
friend, during the ordeal of 
Valley Forge and by signing 
the Declaration of Independence 
sacrificed all his property when 
mobsters burned his home in 
resentment. 


Sacrifice has always been 
a part of the American tradition. 
It is reflected today in the ready 
acceptance of life insurance for 
the protection of others. 





Fhe Prudential 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











BASEBALL ... Then Yow 


Since the days when baseball gloves were unknown, and 
players caught the ball barehanded, ‘‘Play ball’ has been 
music to the ears. Today, that music is delighting more 
fans than ever before. Over 10,000,000 people—a rec- 


ord number—watched the big league teams in action last 
year. And this year—with Joe DiMaggio, Ted Williams, 
Dick Wakefield and a raft of other ex-servicemen back 
on the diamond—even more fans may be watching the 
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battle for the championship. Speaking of champions, 
Planters Peanuts still hold the title in freshness, crispness 
and flavor. And they are still the favorite with food fans 
who like their vitamins served the tasty way! For a real 
energy food that is fun to eat, enjoy Planters Peanuts. 
And for a new taste thrill, try the new Planters Mixed Nuts 
—salted almonds, cashews, filberts, peanuts—available 
either in vacuum-packed glass jars or 10c bags. 
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Jobs Ahead!, by Reginald M. Cleve- 
Jand and Frank B. Latham, in collabora- 
tion with Vocational Guidance Re- 
search, is a well written and compre- 
hensive survey of the job prospects in 
postwar America. Hundreds of careers 
are discussed, and in each field the 
authors tell how many jobs must be 
filled, the educational and physical re- 
quirements, hours of work and starting 
salaries. Enough of the general his- 
torical development of each industry is 
given to present a clear overall picture, 
and to make understandable the eco- 
nomic principles governing employment 
and working conditions. Scholastic read- 
ers will be interested to know that Mr. 
Latham is a former Managing Editor 
of this publication (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, New York, 1946, $2.50.) 

. - - 

Another useful volume prepared in 
collaBoration with Vocational Guidance 
Research is Careers in Social Service, 
by Evelyn Steele and H. K. Blatt. It 
answers many questions asked by pros- 
pective social workers: What sort of 
education and training are necessary? 
Do I have the right temperament for 
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SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





A Proven incentive te 
Your Group Activities 





Be-ZP ow 


We hove more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
create your organization's 
pin from your own original 
design Any style can be 
made with your individual 
letters or club name. Closs 
or iffee requests or 
orders must hove the 
epproval of their sponsor 
er advisor. All pins and 
gvords ore made with the 
best safety catches. 
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Our products are fully 
guaranteed. Prices as low 
as $1.00 per pin. Nation's 
lowest prices for quolity 
club jewelry. 

Write Dept. 410 for com- 
plete information stating 
purpose or neture of your 
club so that we may suggest 
suitable designs. 
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the work? What types of jobs are avail- 
able in this field, and which offer the 
best opportunities for the future? Re- 
lated fields, such as occupational 
therapy, vocational guidance, public 
housing and home economics, are also 
discussed. (E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York, 1946, $2.75.) 
- * * 

A companion volume to the above, 
and an equally valuable guide and 
reference work, is Careers in Personnel 
Work, by D. M. Smythe. Mr. Smythe 
presents an interesting history and 
analysis of an important and expanding 
field. He discusses job qualifications, 
cpportunities, and future prospects. 


There is also a supplementary chapter | | 


by Lawrence A, Appley on “Industrial 

Relations from the Long-Range View- 

point.” (E. P. Dutton and Company, 

New York, 1946, $2.75.) 
* * - 

Interviews with returning servicemen 
show that a surprisingly large number 
of them hope to set up small inde- 
pendent businesses, rather than take 
jobs in large corporations. This is a 
healthy sign for the future of our econ- 
omy, but it is feared that many veterans 
will establish such business without 
sufficient knowledge of the financial and 
other requirements. 101 Ways to Be 
Your Own Boss, by Michael Gore, is a 
practical guide to such problems. Mr. 
Gore gives detailed facts and figures, 
warns of the difficulties which must be 
overcome, and offers hints for success- 
ful management. (Arco Publishing 
Company, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., 1945, paper, $1.00, 
cloth and boards, $2.49.) 


John L. Horning and George Cc. 


McGinnis believe fhat the study of 
chemistry can be not only easy, but 
fun. In An Open Door to Chemistry, 
they set out to demonstrate their idea. 
The book is written in a style thor- 
oughly comprehensible even to children 
of pre-high school age, and is delight- 
fully illustrated by Helen Armstrong. 
The authors give detailed instructions 
for thirty-one simple experiments which 
may safely be carried out without adult 
supervision or expensive apparatus. 
Each experiment illustrates an impor- 
tant basic principle, and the book ex- 
plains its practical use in the modern 
world. The volume includes a general 
quiz, with answers, and a glossary of 
technical terms. The book is suitable 
for any reader who would like to know 
the fundamentals of an important sub- 
ject. (D. Appleton Century Company, 
New York, 1946, $2.00.) 








Main Line Airway 
serves 
vacation-land 


When schools close and vaeation-lands 
beckon, you'll really appreciate the 
comfort and convenience of the Main 
Line Airway. For you'll wing your 
way right te the nation’s chief vaca- 
tion centers when you fly United. 

Sun-bathed California . .. the great 
Pacific Northwest . . . the National 
Parks . .. the Dude Ranch country . . . 
bustling New York . . . historic Phila- 
delphia . . . magnificent Washington, 
D. C. . . . New England's vacation- 
lands . . . and many other exciting 
pleasure points are only a few restful 
hours away by United Mainliner. You'll 
spend your time “there” rather than 
“getting there.” 

And flying on the Main Line Air- 
way is easy on a teacher's pocketbook. 
Fares are 24% lower than before the 
war. Your travel agent will be glad to 
arrange a special circle tour. A United 
Air Lines ticket permits you to go one 
way and return another. Call or write 
any United Air Lines office or consult 
your local travel agent, and ask for 
your copy ef United’s new colorful 
48-page vacation beoklet. 
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